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{IT WAS NOT BERYL—LiSDY CHESNEY—WHO LET BASH TAKE HEB BA¥D, BUT HIS WIFE, orm !) 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


ae 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Axp where was Beryl? 

Philip Arnison thought fate had played 
most skilfully into bis hands when he re- 
cognised in Mr. Penfold’s unknown client the 
beautifal girl he had sworn to crush beneath 
his iron will. Bat there was a slight difficulty 
in his course, for he was by no means sure of 
the contents of Lord Chesney’s last will and 
testament, 

Had the Peer only been alive Phil's decision 
would have been _ He would have 
gone straight to Chesney Towers and pro- 
of lt, and let har dotieg grendtather know bow 

, and let her ow how 
he had been deceived. . 

Bat now! 

On the one hand Beryl might be the mis- 
treaa of almost untold wealth, an important 
perso in the world whom it behoved him 
to keep in with. On the other, she —_ be 
disinherited, and he himself heir The 








Towers. At that moment he hated her— 
hated her with an almost fiendish malice, be- 
cause to his misguided jadgment she seemed 
to stand between him and wealth. 

An accident, a simple mischance, neither 
his work or hers, guided his next act. As 
Beryl recognised him she gave one sharp cry 
of alarm and turned to leave the room. Her 
one instinct was to escape from his presence. 
In her haste, in her terror, she stumbled over 
a stool and fell to the ground, her head 
striking the table in the fall. 

Pailip Arnison sent for a cab, and described 
the illness as a faint. The driver never 
dreamed of foul play as he helped the gentle- 
man t? carry his “wife” to the vehicle, and 
received the address of a quiet street near 
Camberwell. 

Mr, Arnison was well-known to the respeot- 
able, motherly woman who was the mistress 
of Donegal Villa. Mrs. Batts never pretended 
to understand his ‘‘ goings on,” but she could 
never forget that once when he first came to 
lodge with her he lent her five pounds to save 
her son being sent to prison. . 

Young Batts in a moment of dranken folly 





had brought himself within reach of the law. 
He was fiaed five pounds and forty shillings 
costs, in default fourteen days’ impriaon- 
ment. Coming on the top of an expensive 
illness, and a long period of empty rooms, 
poor Mrs. Batts could no more raise the 
seven pounds than she could have flown. 

Pail lent her five of them and the rest she 
managed. She paid him back honestly, but 
by the loan he had purchased her inalienable 
good will. 

From that day forward was Mrs. Batta, hia 
faithful assistant, helping him to evade hia 
creditors, studying his interests, and serving 
him as loyally as woman could, 

Mr, Arnison was in fands just now, and it 
appeared to him a good move to keep Beryl 
under his own eye until he knew the terms of 
Lord Chesney’s will. 

While she was helpless from the accident 
this was easy enough. In three days he should 
know whether she was an heiress or & pauper. 
If the former, he would levy a heavy black- 
mail on her, if the latter, he should cast her 
adrift, It was worth the slight expense of 
keeping her at Donegal Villa in the interval. 
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He told Mrs. Batts the sick lady was his 
sister-in-law, that she was nervous and given 
to delusions. He had already been obliged to 
remove her child from her care, and she had 
come #0 his office that day to demand her 
little one, and going into = passion on being 
refused, had fallen to the ground in a rage and 
injared her head. 

‘I’m not a rich man,” esid Phil, gravely, 
“but I couldn’t send my brother's widow to 
the workhouse, If you'll send for your doctor 
and let him look at her, and just see to her 
for a week or so yourself I'll undertake you 
shall not be the locer for it.” 

‘*Daar heart, sir, but you are generous!" 
said Mrs. Batts, admiringly. ‘‘And what a 
pretty creature sheis! It's easy to see who 
the little girl takes after,’’ 

For Beryl was not the only guest Phil had 
committed to bis landlady. 

Paulina Lyndon had taken Birdie from her 
cot at Garby, wrapped her in s dark shaw, 
and handed her to the gipsy waiting on_ the 
platform. 

That same night Mr, Arnison.bad brought 
his little ‘niece’? home to egal Villa, 
and his return to Garby the nextday in his 
own true character, undisguised, was for a 
double purpose. He wanted to ggcertain if 
Beryl Chesney had been sent for, and he also 
wished to give Mrs, Arnold s biné that it 
would be the worse for her if she interfered 
with his purposes. 

For this man whom poor Lord Cheaney had 
loved and trusted was false to the yery core. 
For ten long years his life had been one masa 
of deceit and fraud. Even while he won 
Paalina’s love and used her artless affection 
for his own cruel endg he knew.perfectly he 
could never marry her. While he affected to 
seek Beryl Chesney's hand he knew she could 
never be his lawfal wife. 

Probably had Paulina become the mistress 
of Lyndon Hall, or had | Chesney ac- 
cepted his suit, he would. have striven to 
remove the obstacle hetwegm. himself and a 
tich wife, which wag that long ago he 
had married a hospital 8, Who, somewhere 
in the great wide world of England was toiling 
hard to earn bread for, elt and his son. 


Margaret had been-faiy ficgalove... He had 
been nominally: a drawing , ey when: he 
married her,.ba ‘dé@mon of gam. 


bling had got possession of him, and, #8 “ Jack 
Phillips,’’ England was getting @ little too hot 
te hold him, 

He loved Margaret, but he , never 
have married her had he mo believed. she 
would assist him in his evil career. 

He thought her grace and beanty would 
lure fresh victims to his snares, and that in 
her boundless love for him she would blind 
herself to the fact that he was. using her as a 
gambler’s decoy. 

After Margaret had left him he became 
reckless, and things came to such a pass that 
he nearly suffered imprisonment. 

Abject fear, and not xepentance, made him 
amend his life, and. he became professor of 
English at a school-in Toura. 

Is was a wonderful proof.of the man’s real 
cleverness that he always contrived to keep 
his two identities utterly distinct. 

Jack Phillips waa known far and wide to be 
@ desperately ‘‘ bad lot,” il Arnison—Lord 
Chesney’s whilom protégé — was admitted to 
be a cisver young fellow with very taking 
manners, 

Ih waz only very close observers who re- 
marked how mysterious Mr, Arnison’s life 
was, or how often he vanished for months at 
® time. And even these people, who thought 
him rather mysterious and ungatiefaotory, 
— guessed how dark a ascret stained his 
pas . 

At Tours he made the acquaintance of the 
Lyndong, and believing Sir Basil to be dead 
( belief shared by TAPE people at that time), 
he began to try.to gain Paulina’s fancy, 

On bis retarn to England he played a 
divided game—Panlina. or,; Beryl, Chesney. 
The latter was the richest prize, but then he 


§ 





personally disliked her while he /oved Panlina 
as much as it was in hie selfish, debased 
nature to love at all. 

He was quite prepared to marry Miss 
Lyndon if she came into the inheritance, for 
though he believed his firet wife to be still 
alive, no one who knew him as Philip Arnison 
was sware of her existence. 

Neither Paulina nor her mother were 
suspicious. Once married and in his power, 
is would be easy for him to guard his girl- 
wife against any unfortunate revelations. 

Margaret, he felt certain, would never claim 
her rights as bis wife. She had no idea that 
his name was Arnison. . 

Of course, when he became a rich man, he 
should cut his old gambling associates. He 
and Paulina might live together for twenty 
years in all peace and security without 
anyone's suspecting the ceremony which 
made them one was illegal. 

He left Donegal Villa early on Thursday 
morning to go down to Chesney Towers. 
First cautioning Mrs, Batts to keep his sister- 
in-law as quiet as possible, and to see she had 
everything the doctor ordered. 

Dr. Stevens-examined the girl, and listened 
to the lIandlady'’s story. He did not put 
much faith in the latter, but it wae evident 
to him his patient was suffering from the 


results of a severe fall, and also that she had, 


sustained s-terrible meatal shock just be- 


fore it. 

“A few days quiet, and ehe will be quite 

hereelf again,’ he wold Mrs. Batts. ‘‘ Leave 

the little girl with her as muckh-.as possih 

though she is unconscious. she seems 

~ the child’s presence, and to)bs: sod 
y it,” 









Mr. Grover left The Towers sate, pn 
evening of Lord Cheaney’s funeral, ‘He wou 
willingly have re | Jonger ;. but, as bh 
pointed out to Mrs, ] 


once to institute a gearch for the mite 
Beryl, and he could be of no.nee to.her at Th 
lowers. 





thia morning, and I found him writing in Mr, 
Penfold’s private room when I got to the 
office. I didn’’ like his looks at all, for hig 
head bad fallen forward on the table, and hig 
eyes were fixed and glassy. I called the 
housekeeper, and she stayed with him while 
I went for the doctor. He eaid at once Mr. 
Phillips had been dead for over half an hour,” 

* And what was it?” 

“You soe, sir, he’s known as Phillips to os, 
and I didn’t want to betray hig secrets when 
he was dead,” said Fred, simply, ‘' 80 I never 
said anything about where I saw him yester. 
day, or what his real name was. He was 
reading m paragraph in the newspaper, at 
least his eyes seemed to be fixed on it, eaying 
that a clue bad been found at Jast to the man 
who tried to murder Sir Basil Lyndon last 
Joly in a railway carriage. It seems a sailor 
at Liverpool has come forward and deolared 
he saw the old gentleman who ordered the 
private compartment, and shat he is a pro. 

nal gambler, well-known to the police, 
and that his usual disguise, when escaping 
i ba i8 to get himself up as a very old 
man. ‘Dhis sailor started on a voyage to 
AMerioa before the accounts of the tragedy 
got into,the papers, and that is the reason he 
has only just come forward.” 

Mr. Glover took up the Daily Telegraph, and 
there, sure enough, was the paragraph in 
question, prefaced by ‘Our Liverpool corres. 
pondent telegraphs;" it conoluded by 
announcing that the esilor, having already 
made hig deposition before the msgistrates 








The kindly- widow. at once, ja 
and d the should no¥ ned remlnng f 


had -t0 Garby to interview Sir Basil, 
: 8, if the young Baronet’s state 






iwas still too critical for him to speak on 
ot citing bjects. 


his hat.and went round with 
to hilip Arnison’s 
arrived and 


Nidentified the dead man as John Phillips. He 


d known him for years... He. was not s 


lawyer, bat had a ~coniiderable 


owl of “matters, and he often 
ce ah en oa 





um Merry stated #hat ho knew Mr. 
alone. The servanta had mostly ’ for! pain bad : 
years in the Chesney service, and she could | gy, ses ote ad 20 = oo 
depend on them to obey her if it oame £0 80 / he as burning the oandle at both ends, and 





conflict between her and Philip Arnison. 
ne Heel ct ” replied the lawyer. “ Heoan 
gain nothing: by coming hereto annoy . 
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come you.” : 
~ Bat Goody shook her head. 

I -parted:-fs9m.my child here, here she 
intended to return to me ;-and I am positive 
that the moment she is free from Mr. 
Arnison’s toils it is to The Towera ghe will 
direct her steps.”’ 

The lawyer had to yield. He went up to 
town by the night train, reaching London s0 
late that it was the small hours of the morn- 
ing before he gained his home in a distant 
suburb. 

The fatigue of the journey might have made 
some men unpunoctnal, but Mr. Grover was at 
his office even before his usyal hour. 

He had telegraphed to a detective to meet 
him there. at ten o'clock, for. though he had 
spoken cheerfully to Mrs. Bolton, he really 
felt the graves} anxiety respacting the fate of 
Lady Cheaney, 

Early as he was, Fred Reynolds was there 
before him. The youth looked so full of im- 
portance that Mr. Grover ordered him to be 
shown into his private room at once. 

He expected some remarkable news from 
the boy’s face, but he was not prepared for the 
startling fact which greeted him. 

‘Tf you please, sir, Mr, Arnison’s dead!" 

Mr, Grover nearly jamped out of his chair, 
he was so. astonished. 

‘' Dead | Why, he only left Chesney Towers 
at six o’clock last night and he was perfeotly 


well a. ; 
{ @'8, 1 \ Aad 
quietly. * pie ey o London very early 


must have rest, He suffered from organic 
heart disease, and there et 
dg. ne shock of some suddentmd news had 






pa_ bi « Dr. Merry—waa perfectly 
ng $0 give @ certifioate to shat effect. 
© Do, you know his address?”’ asked Mr, 


‘©He had no settled home, A friend of his, 
Mr. Arnison, lived. at Camberwell, and I 
fanoy the poor fellow lodged with him when- 
ever he was in London. I know his letters 
went there, Donegal-villa, Ireland-road, is the 
address. I think, myself, it would be as well 
to communicate with Mr, Arnison at once.” 

‘I will go to Ireland-road; with pleasure,” 
said Mr. Grover. promptly. ‘“‘ Ihave known 
the relations of MriArnison for years and 
have some acquaintance with himself so that 
I shall not be « stranger.” 

Fred Reynolds followed him from the rcom. 
The boy had shown great tact, and never 
betrayed by word or glance that he knew Mr. 
Arnison to be one and the same person as the 
dead man. Now he was to give another 
proof of his intelligence. 

‘*T’ve been to Donegal-villa once, sir, with & 
message from Mr. Penfold: Yon can trurt 
the landlady, but she believes heart and coul 
in her lodger. If you so much as hint ® 
doubt of him she'll be ready fo tarn you out 
of the house,” , 

Mrs. Batts was surprised, about twelve 
o'clock, by the arrival of @ géxtleman in 8 
hansom cab who asked for a” few minutes 
conversation with her, _ pusteal 

“I think Mr. Philip Arnison [6dgea here?" 

‘* He do, sir, and. 4 pleasant-ppoken gent be 
ig ;, poe out fi _ Left the bonse before 

5 f A ROMY 


-- [@rover, anxiously, 


the boy Reynolds, | eigh 





* My good woman, I want #6 break it to you 
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gently, but I can’t soften the blow. Poor Mr. 
Arnison is dead!” . 

Mra. Batts took five minutes to be convinced 
of the trath of the atatement, then she 
bewildered Mr. Grover by.damanding. 

“ What:inm-¢he world. will. become of his 
sister-in-lawand ker child? I'm not @ hard- 
hearted woman, sir, bué I can’s keep ’em here 
for nothing, ..The little one he brought on 
Monday, and the mother two daya afier. 
She'd had a fall, and been well-nigh delirious 
ever since, I! oan’s tarn them into the 
streets, but Yaa poor woman. 

A strange.thought flashed across the 
lawyer's brain, Could it be Beryl? Was it 
possible Philip Arnison had bronght her here, 
and represented. her as his sister.in-law ? 

“Will you allow me to see the young lady ?”’ 
asked Mr, Grover. “I am a lawyer, and 
manage the property of one of Mr. Arnizon’s 
relations. I-baveno doubt ample finds will 
be forthcoming, but I should like to see the 
lady!" 

 Whioh you. can do, sir, ‘She knows no 
one, Never opens her. eyes, except to gaze 
at the child, as one who can’t look long 
enough!” 

One moment in Mra, Batts's best bedroom, 
and a weight waa lifted -from the lawyer's 


mind. 

'' Mrs, Batts, can you keep a secret? ”’ 

“Well, I reckon to, sir, What is it?’’ 

“That poor girl.in there ia one of the 
richest heiresses in England. She is not Mr. 
Arnigon’s sister, but his cousin, Perhaps,”’ 
added the lawyer, remembering the hint that 
Mrs. Batts would hear nothing against her 
late lodger, ‘perhaps he thought you would 
not like to receive her unless she was nearly 
related to him. She is, as I have said, a great 
heiress. Now she is too ill to be moved, and 
her frionds are in the greatest anxiety about 
ber. Will you let them come and nurse her 
here? I will give youa handred pounds in 
gold the day she is well enough to leave you 
for any trouble or annoyance they may have 
caused you.’’ 

“A hundred pounds! Lor, sir, you must 
be made of money! ‘Are: you Lord Chesney ? 
l’ve heard Mr. Arnison say he-wa3 rieh, Tare 
poor young gentleman expected to come in for 
his savings!" . 

“No; Iam not Lord Chesney; but I was 
his lordship’s friend and lawyer, and if you 
will only receive my poor ward's friends and 
do your best for them I promise you you'll 
never regret it."’ 

“ Bat the~the body; ‘sir?’ said Mrs, Batts, 
gloomily. ‘I suppose they'll be for bringing 
iv here? My lodgings ‘il never let again if 
foiks see a funeral leave the house.”* 


“Then the fonerg! had. better be from. 


London," decided Mr, Giéver. 


‘And his things, poor dear? He hadn't’ 


many, but there’s his desk and his clothes. 
He always dressed well.” 

“His desk had ‘better be sent to me, and 
any books or trinkets, I will keep them’ for 
hid relations, The clothes you can dispose of 
a8 you please,” 

Before sunset Mrs. Bolton was at Donegal 
Villa, and the light of reason shone once‘thore 
in Beryl’s sweet eyes as she ‘kissed’ her ‘dear 
cld friend and whispered,— , 

po I ba safe-now, Goody. You will take care 
ci us?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Pavtiva Lyxpon was buried in the peapefal 
churchyard of Glenfriars. Sir Basil was ctill 
too much of an invalid. to attend” the’ funeral, 
and, dreading their affectionate curiosity a3 to 
their niece's sudden “death, no invitation 
was sent by Lady Lyndon’ to the Harf and 
Countess of Elton. Jessy and her betrothed 
Were the chief mourners, and it was arranged 
that the day after the sad ceremony the family 
—_ ne to Lyndon Hall. 

argaret Arnold sought a private interview 
with Dr, Campbell before Paulina’s faneral. 


“I wanted to tell you,” she said, sadly, packet of old Jetiers, Is wag retarned to ms 
‘that the Mr, Arnieon who has brought such bya lawyer, who found it among his papers.’ 
bitter sorrow to your friends is my husband. Before she left The Hall the Countesa gaye 
I married him in the name of Phillips, and I that same packet to Sir Basil. ° 
never guessed when 1 heard Mr. Arnison’s' ‘ You may remembor our old housekeeper 
name so often quoted by Miss Lyndon that it Basil, She had a strange wish to see you again 
waa he.” a i before she died. Finding her strength failing 

‘* Are you quite sure ?” | she entrusted me with s packet of letters with 

“I-am positive. When Mr. Grover, the a request that I was to give them to you unless 
lawyer, wrote to me saying that little Birdie you were married, and so beg your forgiveness, 
had been restored to her mother, and that She said she had wronged you, but she did it 
Philip Arnison, the person who removed her, for the sake of the family. I think myself 
had died suddenly, I wrote to him and asked Basil, poor Mra. Smith's mind was wandering 
if Mr. Arnison had ever passed under the but I have brought you the letters.” 
name of Phillips. I told him of my marriage.! Philip Arnizon had opened them, and re- 
I described my hueband as well as I could, enclosed them ina freeh envelope, addressed 
and enclosed a photograph taken of him in to Lady Elion. .‘The seal was unbroken, and 
our early married‘lite. Mr. Grover replied by Basil taking no {aterest in the packet pus it 
return of post. He told me Philip Arnison aside tillhe retired for the night. Then h2 
and John Phillips were one and the same, and fonnd a revelation he would have given his 


he enclosed the certificate of our marriage and 

a packet of my letters he had found in tho' 
dead man’s desk, 20 you see there is no room | 
for doubt.” { 

‘* How you must have suffered,” said John, | 
pityingly. ‘While you were acting as our | 
kind comforter your own grief must have 
been terrible.” 

“My grief is past,” she said, gravely,’ 
‘| When I found ont what he was and left him ; 
I went through the bitterness of death. I only : 
feel now that he is at rest. He will never 
harm anyone again, and I need not tremble | 
lest-he should ‘take my boy away [rom me.” | 

‘Will Birdie come back ?"’ { 

She locked at him searchingly. ' 

* You will not betray her mother’s secret? 
You have heard the child is not mine bas: 
another's ?"’ } 

“T heard she was the daughter of s Mrs. | 
Bolton, but——”’ 

“ Bhe is the child of Beryl Chesney and her ; 
husband, She lost him within a week of her; 
marriage, and alone in the world, half nme 
broken when her grandfather, Lord Chesney, 
offered to adopt her as his own child, she kept 
the fact of her marriage a secret and went to 

' ive with him, When I think of all she must 
have snffered bsfore Birdie came, when I re- 
member the agony the parting from her 
child caused her I cannot blame her. I know 
some people would think it a wicked fraud, 
bat it ecems to me she herself, poor girl, 
suffered most from’ the secret.” 

‘*And now, remember, I have seen her once, 
atid I know the child, will they beparted any 
tmiore ?"’ 

‘*She is Lady Chesney now, and her own 
‘mistress. Eshoula think she wonld acknow- 
ledge her marriage and take her child home to 
"The Towers, If not, bhe will live a secluded 
life for ‘Birdie’s sake.’ They will never be 
parted any more.” 

** You will miss the Tittle girl |” 

‘‘] shall mias her terribly, and yet, Dr. 
Campbell, at one time. her beauty was a sore 
“trial to me, Everyone loved Birdie and ad- 

mired her. My own poor child won ‘nefther 
notice nor affection, People’ pratesd the little 

1 to me, believing her my child; and think. 
ing I should be gratified: while alf the time I 
wads fiercely jealous for my boy.” 

Sir Basil Lyndon, his mether, sister, and 
friend reached Lyndon Hall the second week 
in September. Lord and Lady Elton were 
there to welcome them, and bring home the 
cvildren, all in deep mourning for their sister ; 
“there was a strange shadowon Lady Lyndon’s 

“face, which even this glad home-coming could 
not remove. 

*T shall never forgive myself,”’ she told her 
sister. ‘*If I had never encouraged Paulina’s 

intimacy with Mr, Arnison there would not 
bave been a cloud between us, and now it 
pains me to remember:the last weeks of her 
life my darling was a‘from me!’’ 

‘Yon must try and she is happier,” 
said Lady Elton, gently, “I think myself 
Paulina would never have been happy withont 
‘Arnison, and he was a bad man. Do you 

. while he-was at The Park he 








know, 
actually stole from my private cabinet a 


~ 


fortune to purchase, 

The first letter was from the old house- 
keeper herself, and dated that very summer, 

* S1r,—Being atithe point of death the pas’ 
troubles. ms. .I honeured youn family, I loved 
you well; and yetin my zeal for both [ may 
have wronged you. The last time you wors ai 
The Park yon wrote a letter to Miss Fane, 
Rose Villa, Howley-road, Brixton. From your 
valet's gossip I gathered you admired the gir’, 
and were amusing your idle hours by flirting 
with her. Now, my cousin had married Mr. 
Fane, and loved hia danghter, Gem, as her own 
child. I said to myself you should not break 
Gem’s heart by trifling with her, and she 
should not’ disgrace your family by enterine 
it, 80 I atole your letter. I was going to Brixton 
to comfors my oonsin (for Mr. Fane was jast 


| dead), and from there I wrote a letter tha‘ 


seemed to be a reply to youra, and I hoped it 
would disgust you. ‘Two mors letters of yours 
I intercepted, and two the child had written to 
you I kept back, and then I thought it timo to 
a0 decisively, I wrote to Gam (she had never 
seen your hand, poor gir!), telling her she 
could never be your wife, and all intercourse 
between you must stop. She had that letter, 
the only one with your signainra she ever 
received, 

“Then I made a packet of ail tha letters 
that had come from you, and sent them #0 you 
at Sydney, with the words, ‘All ia over 
between us.’ I thought then, you gee, it waa 
jast a passing fanoy of yours. Bat the years 
have rolled on, and I hear no sound of your 
being married. The years find Gem still 
waiting, and at Iast it came opon me I might 
have wronged you both, and may be yours was 
the love that lived, 

‘‘ My cousin and her children went to Anz- 
tralia bat Gem stayed bebiad. ‘ney write to 
her sometimes, but always toder cover to Mise 
Chesney, a great heiress, whose companion 
Gem is, I heard from my oousin lasé week, 
and she told me Gem was still unmarried. 
If you have a wife L have.asked my lady not 
to give you this lesser. If not you may like 
to know that Gem was trae!” 

The other letters told him nothing more, 
Two tender, sad little notes from Gem, telling 
him of her father's death, and begging him to 
write to her soon. Loving, womanly letters, 
such a8 any man might have prizad, and their 
date was five yearsago. Oh! the pity of it. 

Before he slept that night Sir Basil wrote 
to Lady Chesney. He told her very simply 
that he wae the husband of the young lady she 
krew as Gem Fane, and that throngh tho 
cruel machinations of a relative of the latier 
they had not only been parted, bunt while be 
was led to believe her faishless, she was made 
to doubt the legality of the marriage. 

He begged Lady Chesnsy to send him bis 
wife's. address, and to try and perauade her to 
see him. 

The-answer wai very brief. 
from: Chesney Towers. 

‘‘Gem ishere, You can see her if you really 
wish it, Ask for me first. 

“ Beryt Carsney,” 


Lady Lyndon was electrified when Basil 


Ié was dated 
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anncunoed his intention of going to London, 
adding that be might be atsent onc night, or 
even more; but the new light whish had come 
to hia face told her it wae no bad news which 
caused this hurried j-urney: and, aa he had 
regained his strength wonderfally the last 
few days, sbe had no arxiety. 

She knew now that the hand which had 
laid him low was Philiy Arnison’s, who had 
hoped to enjoy the Hall and ite revenues as 
Panulina's husband, 

Bhe had the clue now to Paulina’s strange 
jealousy of her brother. Well, Philip Arvison 
was dead, and in all the world Basil had 
= enemy, 80 she could let him go without a 
ear. 

It was a long journey. Though Basil had 
left Lyndon quite early, the afternoon was 
closing in when he reached Chesney Towers. 
Evidently he was expested, for the butler, on 
hearing his name, directed a footman to show 
him to Lady Chesney's boudoir. 

At firet he thought it was empty; then, 
from # low ohair by the fice, there rose and 
came towards him a slender, black-robed 
fi ure, older and more dignified perhaps than 
the child-wife he had left five years before, 
bat with the same olear, colourless skin, and 
dark goiden hair. 

Tt wae not Beryl Lady Ohesney who let 
‘him take her hand in his, but his wife, Gem, 

‘' My darling!” 

Toe girl did not answer, but she let her 
hesd fall upon his shoulders as though it had 
found ita true resting place at last, and then 
he led her to the sofa, and sitting down by 
her, whispered,— 

‘Did Lady Chesney tell you how oruelly 
woe had been deceived, Gam?” 

‘‘] paw your letter. I can guess who it 
was. My stepmother’s cousin, Sasan Smith, 
Ob! Basil! it nearly broke my heart! ” 

‘‘ And ig clouded my whole life. Gem, what 
must you have thought of me all these 
years ?’’ 

“I thought there was,” here she blashed 
rosy red, ‘a flaw in our marriage, and that 
when your father told you this he forbade 
yorr making it right; bat I thought you 
might have written more kindly." 

‘And I thought you cared for some one 
else,’ he whispered. 

“IT am not good at forgetting. I should 
never have loved another, Basil, even if I had 
mever seen you again.” 

‘‘You are altered, sweethears, and yet I 
should have known you anywhere,” 

1 did reoogniz3 you," she said, gravely. “It 
was I who found you wounded in the train at 
Garby station. Do you know, Basil, the very 
pain it gave me to see you like that, told me 
I had never left off caring for you!" 

“Do you know, Gem, poor Oampbell 
thought me raving because when I came to 
I told him I must have been in Heaven, for I 
had heard my wife's voice.” 

‘* And you are really well?’ 

**] shall be qaite well when you come home 
to me, my sweetheart. When am I to have 
my wife?” 

A shadow flitted over Gem's face, 

“ Basil, oan we ever put things right? You 
aay our marriage was legal, and that you 
want me; but, oh! are you sure?” 

‘'T am certain of both, my darling. Our 
wedding was perfectly legal, and I want my 
wife more than words can say. Surely we 
can please ourselves, We need not explain to 
the world we have been married over five 
years. We can even go through the ceremony 
again, if you prefer it,” 

‘We can’t!” and the girl’s cheek was 
crimson. “Oh! Basil! if we can’t prove 
that first marriage legal, I shall be miserable 
always!" 

‘Well, my darling, it is easy to prove it. 
The church is still standing, and no doubt 
the registers are safe. I only thought it 
might have spared you a painfal explanation 
for us to be married again,” 

The door opened noiselessly, and a little 
white frocked girl ran to Gem's side. It was 








‘ the child Birdie whom Basil had loved at! 


Glenfriass. 

He looked from her to Gem, and under- 
stood why her likeness to his wife had always 
puzzled him. 

‘*We can never be married again, Basil,” 
whispered Gem, faintly, ‘for her sake. For 
our ‘a sake, I have often felt I would give 
all that remained of my life to know that 
stolen wedding waa lawful!” 

“Oar child! Oh, Gem! you might have 
told me!”' 

He had Birdie in his arms, and one hand 
clasping his wife's. He understood all now 
and why Gem had been ao feverishly anxious 
about that firat \. 

‘* Birdie is only a pet name,” he whispered. 
‘I hope you called her Gem.” 

The mother shook her head. 

‘**‘ Her name is Beryl.’’ 

“ After Lady Ohesney! Gem,I hope you 
mean to introduce me to your friend?" 

Gem smiled. 

“That is the laat disclosure I have to make. 
Basil, are you quite sure you love me? Quite 
sure you have not regretted that summer 
morning five long years ago?" 

‘* AU I regret ig the years I have lived away 
from you. When I think of them I find it 
hard to forgive Mrs. Smith.” 

*' Bat she is dead,” said Gem, softly, “and 
we have all our life before us. We have each 
other, Basil, and our child too. We ought to 
forgive poor cousin Susan !"’ 

‘* At least you have been happy and cared 
for,” he said, gravely. ‘*‘ Mies Chesney has 
cherished you and the little ane as her own 
kindred ; but oh, Gem, when I think of what 
might have been, and of how you might have 
suffered, my heart aches! ” 

‘* And you really want to see Beryl Chesney? 
She is Lady Chesney now, you know, and 
mistress of thia dear old place!" 

‘' Bhe is sure so hate me for robbing her of 
you,” said Basil, ‘ but I should like to thank 
her.’’ 

‘*Dear,” said his wife, smiling. ‘ You 
oan’s! Iam Beryl Chesney; and Basil, how 
can you thank me for being good to myself?” 


Ié was a nine days’ wonder; but the world 
got used to it at last. The beautiful Beryl 
Chesney was Lady Lyndon, and had been s0 
for over five years. A strange mistake had 
parted her and her husband. He was seeking 
her when his accident happened, and so on. 
Foreseeing the storm of comment that would 
arise, Sir Basil had taken his wife and child 
to a quiet, sunny, little village on the shores 
of the Mediterranean to spend the winter; and 
when they returned in the April spring tide, 
the hum of oriticism had worn out, and every- 
one was eager to welcome them. 

A great disoussion arose as to how Sir 
Basil’s wife should be addressed. Beryl 
would gladly have laid aside her own title, and 
been simply Lady Lyndon, bat her husband 
would not les her do so. He said she had 
suffered enough, and that he liked to see her 
honoured and respected az an English peeress, 
so his stepmother did not become a dowager, 
and the reigning mistress ot Lyndon Hall was 
known as Lady Chesney. 

Bat Beryl and her husband rarely visit 
their Sussex home, save as guests of the gentle 
widow. For, with his wife’s full approval, 
Basil offered the use of Lyndon Hall to hia 
stepmother for her life. He did not like to 
think of her and his sisters living in a small, 
hired house. He knew it would be a pleasure 
to her to be near the Eltons, and in his own 
heart he felt the miserable attachment of 
Paulina for Philip Arnison would never have 
come about had the girl been brought up in 
the style her rank demanded. 

So Barbara Lyndon and her girls live at 
the Hali, and Basil allows them a thousand 
a-year, Jessy’s husband, Dr. Campbell, makes 
them handsome presents, and they are never 
suffered to feel themselves “' poor relations,” 

Gilly, Margaret Arnold's (she kept the old 
name even her husband's death) sickly 





boy, died before he was nine yeara old, ang 
then Lady Chesney, who had never forgotten 
all she owed to Margaret, begged her to maka 
her home at the Towers as a friend if she 
would consent, as lady superintendent of the 
nursery, if her independence refased a life of 
idleness. 

There were two little brothers now to share 
with Birdie her parents’ love. The elder 
would one day be Lord Ohesney of tha 
Towers, the second would be another §ir 
Basil Lyndon, of Lyndon Hall. Margaret, 
who loved children dearly, and to whom 
Birdie, had long been the dearest thing on 
earth, after Gilly, consented, and she is still 
an inmate of The Towers, fondly loved by the 
children, almost reverenced by the household, 
and treated by Sir Basil and his wife asa 
much. loved friend. 

The Fanes never returned to England; bui 
they flourished in their distant e, and 
Lady Chesney likes to believe that in his 
quiet sleep her father knows of the perfect 
happiness that has dawned at last for his first 
born child. For if ever human life is happy, 
it is that of the sweet-faced mistress of The 
Towers, whose girlhood was shadowed so 
terribly by Brenyu’s Szcrer. 











[THE END. ] 
ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 
TERE 


OHAPTER XXV.—(continued.) 


Saez had not the look of one who lacks reason, 
bat of one who dwells within herself, who 
builds air castles, and dreams gorgeous 
dreams, without a fear of ever awakening to 
the dull realities of life. 

Not a look of one insane, but of one whose 
mind cannot bear restraint, whose fancies are 
free and wild, and who hasa nature akin to 
the wild fawns that roam the forest, or the 
birds that fill the air with melody. 

— was the granddaughter of old Elspeth 
one. 

Her father had been the housekeeper's 
sailor son, her mother had been a farmer's 
daughter, a shy, delicate girl who had not 
survived her husband many years, but who 
had lived long enough to nurtare her only 
child through the few first years of her life. 

The young girl had always been as now. 

From her birth she had been “strange,” 48 
her mother termed it ; ‘'‘ daft,” as the old house. 
keeper called her. 

er reason had never been disturbed by any 
shook, her life having been always peacefal 
and happy. Everything loved her, and she 
found her dearest joys among the flowers and 
birds of the common, which was to her 4 
pleasanter resort than would have been & 
palace garden. All she knew of love was the 
affection she felt for her feathered associates 
and her old grandmother, but she led as blithe 
an existence as the birds, and enjoyed the 
fresh air and warm sunshine as unconsciously 
and as gratefally as her favourite flowers. 

Natalie almost instantly comprehended the 
identity of this young girl, and she said, very 
kindly,— 

‘‘ What is your name, dear? ” 

* Linnet,” was the reply, in a musical tone, 
laden with a gentle melancholy. “I am 
Linnet |” 

“Are you? " asked Natalie, as simply as old 
Elspeth’s granddaughter had spoken. 
‘* Where do you live?” 

Linnet silently pointed towards the grey 
house on the moor. 

“Then you are the housekeeper’s grand- 
child? "’ 

Linnet smiled assent, and, in her turn ques- 
tioned?” 

“ Are you the pretty picture come down 
from the wa'l over yonder? ” and she nodded 
her head towards the Fens. 
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“No. Iam a stranger come 60 live there!" 
was the reply. ‘Iam Natalie!’ 

“ Nata—lee |” syllabled Linnet. ‘‘I have 
heard the birds sing of you. Taey were talking 
of you this very morning, Nata-lee. I am sure 
you must be my pretty picture come down from 
its frame !” : 

Natalie repeated her denial, wondering that 
Linnet had not seemed surprised at meeting 
her upon the moor. This wonder was put to 
reas by the next words the daft maiden 
uttered. 

‘‘T knew something was going to happen 
4o day,” said Linnet, meditatively. ‘The 
first thing this morning, befor the sun was up, 
or the pretty dew-drops had hidden away from 
the flowers, the birds told me something 
strang: would happen before it grew dark 
again. When I asked them what they meant, 
thay only said, N ata-lee! '” 

‘ Taen you will like me, I hope!” said 
Naialie, toached by the simplicity of the 
strange young girl. 

‘‘Like you?” and thera was parceptible 
surprise in Linnet’s tones. ‘' Why, of course, 
Ishall. I have been waiting for you a long 
time, Nata-lee! The birda have been waiting 
for you too. This,” and she indicated the moor, 
“will be oar pleasant home. Yon will never 
want to go over to the marsh, for evil beings 
dwell there. They come up ont of the black. 
ness and dampness. The birds told me ro!” 

Natalie humoured the conosit, promising 
that she shoald never wish to visit the marsh 
nor the river, and she then resumed her seat 
ng the stone, bidding Linnet sit beside 

er. 

The girl obeyed, sinking down at Natalie's 
fees, and looking up into Nalalie's eyes with a 
strangely reverential expression, as though 
she had been looking on the incarnation of her 
favourite picture of the Madonna. 

Sesladed as she had always been, she had 
never before encountered anyone with the ten- 
der blonde beauty that distinguished the Earl's 
young wife, and she regarded her gold-hued 
tresies and deep-blue eyes asa grand and living 
miracle, 

Yet she felé no surprise at beholding them. 

Her innocent life was so fall of miracles, as 
they seemed to her, that anything, however 
Strange, could not fail to be received by her as 
& matter of course. 

Leaning her arm upon Natalie's knees, she 
asked, abruptly,— 

“Did granny tell you I am _ daft, 
Nata-lee ?”’ 

‘ Yea,” was the hesitating response, 

_ Linnet laughed merrily, her langhter sound. 
ing like the musical rippling of water over 
pebbles, and said,— 

“Granny tells me the same thing almost 
everyday, Isn't it fanny? Granny does not 
understand what the birda say. Besides, she 
heats with her eyes. Granny is daft—not 
Linnet. Granny looks out over the moor, but 
she see3 only flowers and birds. She doesn’t 
know that they talk to each other and to me, 
She never heard the pretty things they say. 
She never watched the pretty clouds melt into 
gold up in the aky—into lovely golden castles 
where Linnet is going to live some day, with 
the birds and the flowers!" 

Again the daft maiden laughed gleefally. 

Natalie endeavoured to draw the mind of 
Linnet down to the present, asking her where 
she had learned to speak go correctly, but the 
young girl shook her head, signifying that she 
did not know. 

“Do you ever sleep out upon the moor, 
Linnet?” asked the Earl's young wite. “ Your 
grandmother says you are sometimes absent 
from home all night !'” 

‘' Grannie is daft, Nata-lee. I never sleep on 
the moor, for the birds go to their nests, you 
Know, and the flowers shut their eyes and go 
to sleep. I go to my nest!” 

“‘ Where is your nest?” 

“Over the moor. It’s the pretticst little 
house, with the prettiest little things in it you 
ever saw. No one lives there, and if it wasn’t 
for me the poor flowers around it would all 





| the Fens to the picture that hang in the beat 





die. I give them water to drink, and love them, 
and take care of them. They know me, and 
when I come near they shake out the sweetest 
smells.you ever knew. I have fine times over 
there, Nata-lee, and you shall go with me 
when the next sun-break come; !’’ 

Natalie promised to make the excursion on 
the morrow, and led the maiden on to talk of 
herself and her fancies. Taey could not be 
called thoughts, 

Linnet needed but little encouragement to 
prattle on about her birds, her flowers, and her 
simple pleasures, but Natalie listened, deriving 
comfort from her incoherent and unconnected 
utterances. 

‘Soe has lost nothing in being unlike other 
women,” murmured the Earl’s young wife, 
with a pitying smile. ‘ Her life will never be 
made unhappy, as mine has been; and doubts 
and fears will never obscure the brightness of 
her happiest hours as they obscure mine even. 
Heaven help me!" 

“Do no} look so sad, Nata-lee!’’ said 
Linnet, softly, ‘ There isa shadow on your 
face like that that sometimes creeps over the 
moor, frightening my poor flowers. If you 
look like that, I fear you will go back to the 
frame!” 

Natalie summoned up her cheerfalness and 
proposed that Linnet should acoompany her 
to the house, and show her the picture which 
she 80 much resembled, 

The dats maiden consented, and they cet 
out for the Fens. 

Their progress was slow, Lianet having to 
stop every few minutes to point ont the beauty 
of soma favourite flower, or to talk to the birds 
in their own language. Her companion was 
astonished at her accurate imitation of bird- 
notes, and when her voice arose in clear, bird- 
like thrills, gushing forth in wanton melody, 
Natalie could hardly believe the song issued 
from a human throat. 

The birds answered their friend as readily 
as they answered each other, and Linnet had 
many remarks to make them as she slowly 
made her way homewards. 

At length they reached the porch of the 
dwelling, where they encountered old Elspeth, 
who had come out to meet them. 

“This is my granddaughter, my lady,” said 
the housekeeper, deeming an introduction 
necessary. ‘‘ She is a good girl, if she is 
foolish, and I am sure she will be glad to serve 
you as your maid.” 

‘‘ Linnet my maid! why, I should as soon 
think of being waited upon by a wild bird!” 
returned Natalie, smiling. 

Elspeth looked puzzled, not having heard 
the words of the young girl, bus, soon pursuad.- 
ing herself of their meaning, she remarked,— 

** Yes, my lady, you will, of course, soon 
have your own maid to attend upon you, which 
is very proper and — Bat until she comes, 
Linnet can fill her p'! I've got all my lists 
made out,” she added, changing the subject, 
*‘and as soon as ever I can get a chanoe, I'll 
have 'em filled up. There's chiney to bs got, 
and silver, and linen, and provisions, besides 
coffee, toa, sugar, and preserves of every kind. 
Potted meats, we must have. I suppose I 
must wait for all these until Sir Wilton comes 
back, though it'll be tough work waiting!" 

“Granny's daft!” said Linnet, hurrying 

ast her into the dwelling. ‘Come in, Nata- 
ee. Granny hears with her eyes, not her ears. 
I want to show you my picture, and see if it 
was not you!” 

Leaving old Elspeth to mutter her troubles 
and desires to herself, as had long been her 
wont, the Earl's wife followed her guide 
a rs to the third floor, and then to a large 
chamber, upon whose walls hung three or four 
pictures, none of them of particular merit. 

This room was stained and injared by the 
rain that had penetrated through the cracks 
in the ceiling. The carpet was irretriovely 
ruined, and the furniture shared in the general 
aspect of one. ss 

Linnet conducted the present mistress of 


light the room afforded. Tais picture was 
contained ia a heavy, too heavy frame that 
had once been gilded, but which was now 
simply spotted and streaked with yellow. 

“She is here!” said the daft maiden, 
apgarently surprised at beholding her picture 
in ita frame. ‘So you are not my picture. 
Nata-lee Bat you are ag much prettier than 
she as the birds are pettier than the bird- 
picture in the dining room. Ob, yes, you are 
& thousand times prettier, Nata-lee!"’ 

Natalie waa not sverwhelmed by this com- 
pliment, although she took it in the same 
spirit as given. To her, the pictare was only 
that of a blonde beauty, with staring blue 
eyes, the reddest of cheeks and lips, anda 
Datch costume—the painter having belonged 
to that country, and to a school of art 
peculiarly his own, 

When the beauties of the picture had been 
sufficiently dwelt upon by Linnet, whose 
opinion of it grew lesa favourable with every 
minute's comparison between it and the lovely 
girl at her side, they went down to Natalie’s 
rooms, 

These had been put into perfect order 
during the absence of their mistrese, and the 
windows had been opened, giving ingress to 
the fresh sir from the moor. A few flowers 
had been put into the vases upon the mantle- 
piece, a bright cloth and some books had been 
laid upon the centre table, and a pile of old 
music had been laid on the piano. 

The bedroom door stood ajar, revealing the 
freshly draped bed and the general air of 
increased comfort within the inner room, old 
Elepeth having found time and strength suffi- 
cient to perform these duties while her present 
mistr¢s3 was absent upon the moor. 

Linnes brought a iow chair far Natalie, 
placing it by one of the low windows, and 
took her seat upon a footstool, glancing 
dreamily out upon the moor. 

After some minutes she broke the silence by 
exclaiming, — 

“You won't leave me, will you Nata-lee? I 
should die if I were to lose you now, after 
waiting so long for you!”’ 

‘¢ Bat I must go away some time, Linnet !” 

‘Ten take me with you. I do not love to 
stay here when the frost kills my flowers and 
the snow baries them all. When you go from 
the Fens I want to go too. Granny won't 
miss me!” 

Sae spoke with such earnestness that 
Natalie was obliged to promise that she should 
go when and where she went; thinking, as she 
promised, however, that within twenty-four 
hours the desire and promise would be alike 
forgotten by Linnet. : 

The daft maiden expressed her content with 
Natalie’s assurances, and sank into another 
reverie, which lasted until broken in upon by 
the tinkling of a small bell. 

‘Granny is oalling us!" she then said. 
“That is her dinner voice, Nata-lee, and 
supper is ready. Oome!"’ 

They went down to the dining-room 
together. 

The table was very neatly laid for one, and, 
as Natalie seated herself, Linnet retreated to 
& window, while old Elspeth waited upon the 
mistress of the house, ‘ : 

‘I do not like to eat alone, Linnet,” said 
the Earl's wife, after debating the point in 
her own mind. ‘So long as hie lordship is 
not here, I would like you to sit at table with 
me. Bring plate!” 

It required some little persuasion before 
Linnet obeyed, and when she did her grand- 
mother was loud in her expressions of dis- 
approbation at her presumption, while 
inwardly delighted at the condescension and 
gentleness of her young mistress. She com- 
pared Natalie to her late Mias Kate, in regard 
to lack of pride of — and became as 
firm an admirer of the former as of the latter. 

From that moment Linnet's position 
towards Natalie was defined as the humble 
friend rather than servant, and the daft 





maiden loved her accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Full oftentimes she leave.of him did take ; 
And oft again devis d somewhat to say, 
Which she forgot, whereby excuse to make, 
So loth she was his company for to forsake. 
Spenser. 
Oh, Lord, my boy, my Arthur my fair son ; 
My life, my joy, my soul, my all the world ! 
Shakespeare, 

Arter arriving at the decision to send the 
boy from the Castle, Mies Wycherly entered 
the secret suite of rooms with a guilty feeling, 
aa if she had been conspiring against the happi- 
ness ot the being whem she loved: more ¢han 
her life, or that life of life—ber soul. 

®he found-the lad in the front room of the 
suite, gazing intently through the ivy screen 
upon the lawn below. He éid not -hear her 
emtrance, and Miss Alethes, -aonohbserved, 
watehed) him a few moments in silence, 

It .seemed to her .anxions heart that. he 
looked pale: from want of exercise, and ashe 
reproached herself for baving eonfined him s0 
closely within doors. 

fieating herself, she called him, softly. 

Oa-hearing her voice, Arthur started, turned 
fromthe window, and with a londshout of joy 
rushed to her embrace. 

“Ob, mamma!” he exclaimed, nestling 
agaimat ber heart, while ahe clasped him 
lightly in her arms. ‘ lwew you riding away 
with Papa Richard, .ard l.aaw you-when you 
came home ggain with Papa Richard and that 
gentleman nurse says is my enemy. Why 


take.care-of you ? "’ 

“Yon .would like ® pony very much, 
Arthur,” said Alethea, absiractedly. 

“‘ More shan. anything else! 
uader the trees in the park,as you did, and I'd 
go chhrough the wood beyond, and Papa 
Richard would races. with me. May Lhavea 
pony,..mamma ?” 

‘' Yes, darling,” and the lady sighed, for, she 
promise cost.her 2, heavy pan ‘* Howvvould 
you like to 4yavel a litslaand then coma back 
to Papa Richard's: home, and live with bim, 
and have &.pony.io.ride, aud dogs.to pet ?'* 

The ded'sa-cyes oparkied.with delight, and he 
oried, breathiesaly,— 

‘\ Are you zeably in esrnest, mamma? Are 
-we going to Papa Richard's to live ?"’ 

‘You are, my boy!” replied his young 
raather, sadly. 

** And yon, $00, of course, dearest mamma!” 
oxied the-bay, efiectionately. “ Will that. dark 
geatieman go .tco—the one who rede home 
Reside, you?” 

Alethea shuddered, and answered .in the 
negative. 

“*] am .sorry,’’ declared .Arthur, dia- 

pointedly. “Idiike him to go too. I.don’t 
believe he's half so;bad,ea Alison sayahe.is!" 

The young motker. grey wary pale and again 
shivered, catching her boy closer, aa if fo 
shield him from an.anemy. 

“‘Arther,”’ sabe gaid, in a tone of solemn 
warning, “the gentleman of whom you, speak 
is, a8 Alison told you, your enemy,.and mine! 
You must always carefally avoid him, for I 
a ty he might harm you, a3 a revengs upon 
me ” 

** Revenge for what ?” 

* For something that hanpened years ago, 
Arthur. You would not he sable to understand 
is, if L were to explain the whole matter, And 
if you contd understand it, I would notdarken 
your young life with sosad astory. When you 
shall have grown to bea big man, like Papa 
Richard, you shall know everything,” 

The little fellow looked wietfally up into 
the face of his fair young mother, and then 
laid his boyieh cheek caressingly against her 

own. 

‘‘My boy, my son, my darling gon!” 
whispered Alethes, clarping him passionately 
closer. “HowocanlT let you go? Ob, how 
ean I?” 

Her usually proud face was transfigured by 
ite expression of tender grief, avd her uenally 
calm eyes wore a look of terrible anguish. 





Id like ta ride | 
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She held'him in « fierce clasp, as if she 
feared he would-be taken from her, and wept 
over him such -tears as only a -proud and 
haughty woman can shed, when the great 
deeps of her soul are broken up. 

“Are you not-going with me; mamma?”’ 
asked the boy, with quivering lips. 

.Alethea sheok her head. 

“Then I shan’s go!" was the decided re- 
ponse, ‘' I won’t leave youatall. That gentle- 
~v sanuboordeal be 

“ im: mus) go; darling! I shall bequite 
safe in your absence | 
do. you not?” 

‘“* But it won’t please you tosend:meaway !”’ 
. “DBeballnot go. Nobody 
can:gake me from you, and I will nos-goof my 
own aceord | ’’ 

cadgpunpanbutin saith taes gana 
one £0 young, a 
his. mother, even while it made her -task 


doubly hard. 
ans with him gently, but to no 
ent. 

“ You-will. not-do as L-vwish, then, Arthur?” 
oboe asked at Jags, tearfally. 

The jitile lad »was.aa gentle as he was 
spirited, as generous and thoughtful ashe was 
qourageons, and he answered,— 

“If you really, wish. me to go, mamma, I 
will go! But I.do not want 40 leave you. 
Why can’t I stay with you, as other boysaatay 
with their mothers,” 

‘' Why, indeed !'’ moaned Alethea, bowing 


c I | her face upon the aunny.curls of her. boy. 
can’t I have a pony and ride with you-and | 


Alarmed by agrief he gould not comprehend, 
Arthur coald.culy kiss.and.caress ber, and call 
prem her to look up and tell him what.grieved 

r 


“‘ Nothing, my preciens .boy!” .was.she 
reply, as Alethea straggled succesafally. to. xe- 
gain her self-possession. 

Arthur was not satisfied with this deglara- 
tion, but he poagessed. too much deliczoy to 
press the .snbject, and lapsed into a fit of 
shepantelnen. which he broke ailast by the 
remark,— 

Mam, is Papa Rishard .my. own 

er ” 


“Thad not .expeaied to hear.tkat question 


-from, your lips..s0. soon, amy. boy. You are 


beyond your years. Doyounotlove 
Papa Richard?” 

‘*Indeed—indeed I do!" .was.the entha- 
siastic response. 

‘That is right. He is your father, Arthur, 
and itis well for you that you baye one so 
good. Your love and obedience are all the re- 
ward he desires for his devotion to you and to 
mamma ; and those am sure.you will always 
give him!” 

The hoy aagsented, 

“You will go with him ta.night, . pen, and 


| do whatever he desires, wiil you not?” 


Arthor replied, xelnoieantly, in  .the 
affirmative. 

That point gained, Alethea proceeded to 
picture in highly cologred strain the delighta 
of s journsy to London. by rail, the finest of 
buildings to be. scen after,arriving there ;. ihe 


paradiaes of toy shaps,.and book shops, where | fr 


@ small fortune might easily be expended in a 
few hours, “o., concluding,— 

*' You will wanés: 40 bay. toys for yonrself 
and foster-breshers, a doll for Ally Perkins, 
and something for. Nurse Alison, who loves 
youso well. They will all. dearly prize agift 
from you!” 

She drew her purse from-her pocket.and 
emptied its glittsring contents into.Arthur’s 
hands, who received it with an air of manly 
importance, counting .it carefully before be 
deposited it in his own little embroidered 
porte-monnaie. 

The day passed all too quickly to the young 
mother and her son, although Alethea devoted 
every moment to Arthar that she could.spare 
from her guests. She joined hem only at 
meals, then hastening back to. the seoret 
chambers, fearfal lest a single instans of 
communion with him should be lost. 

She bestowed upon him a multitude of 
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tender, mopherly copnsela, fesling that he was 
about to enter upon a new life, and that she 











might never baye another oP ity like the 
gent one of directin 8s whole future, 
he-bade him always be brave and truthful, 


ag now! never to sully ¢he purity of his ecu! 
by an action which Heayen or his mother 
isgpprove, and to remember that, 
though they might meet as strangers, her 
inegs ghould always be-bound vp in bie, 
“Phe little fellow listened -patiently to her 
injunctions, storing them away in his mind, 
unconscious of $heir meaning. 
For his dear sake, Alethea-strove to keep up 


‘her cheerfniness, and he had no suspicion of 
the anguish she was endnring. 


Alison brought up his tempting meals, 
which she always prepared herrelf, ostensibly 
for her mistress, who ate littic, at the family 
table, and arranged them neatly upon a round 
table in the inner room. 

Miss Wycherly presided at these repasis 
with feigned cheerfalness, and Atison waited 
upon her mistress and ber son with her usual 
grim demeanour. 

Alethea, however, abseryed her more than 
once turn aside ta fqrtively wipe away & tear, 
which .would come when she thought of the 
approaching nepetesion. 

dso the day wore away. 

When the evening shadows crept into the 
tower chambers, Aliaon carefully secnred the 
jalousie shutters, drew soross the damask 
curtains, and lighted the lamp thas was sus- 
pended from the ceilings, 

“Play for me now, mamma,” repeated 
Arthur, leaning against her knee, ‘' Perhaps 
I ghan’t hear you sing again for a week!” 

Alethea sighed, thinking it might be many 
weeks and years before she. would sing to bim 
again, and signed for Alison io bring her 
guitar. 

It was brought, and, as she ran her fingers 
over the strings, she murmured,— 

“T feel as the captive Jews felt when they 
were asked to sing the sopg of Zion, My 
heart seems almost breaking! ”’ 

Her prelude was long, but at last she played 
the tunes young Arthur loved, her voice rising 
and swelling in waves of mmsic that thrilled 
the sensitive boy to.tears. 

When she had finiched, she took him again 
in her arme, as if resolved to hold him to her 
heart till the last moment, and told him gor- 
geons fairy tales that caused hia laughter to 
ring outgleefully. And then she told him stories 
of boys like himself, whose existence was 
only in her own imagination, who had grown 
up to be an honour. to.their mothers and their 
Papa Richards, and who, on arriving at.man- 
hood, had gone to some warm and lovely foreign 
land to live with the mothers who had alwaye 
loved them so tenderly, 

‘© We will do so, too!" said Arthnr, making 
the application she intended. ‘‘ Can't we go 
before I get to be a man, mamma?” 

“No, datling. You must have sn education 
first, and that can be best obtained.in dear old 
England. Would I might keep you here 
always, my. eon! Yon ought not to be an exile 


trom your native country!” : 
‘'That he had not, my lady,’’. said Alison, 
significantly. 


‘Lhere was @ long sileace, and then the boy - 


exclaimed, drawing a long breath — 

‘* What a happy day I have-had, mamma! 
I shall never forget is as Jong as I live! I wish 
I might have you all to myself every day, but 
I suppose that wish is selfish!" 

Alison soon retreated 40 the inner chamber, 
to conquer or to give way to tears, shat con- 
tinually rolled up to her. eyes, and the mother 
and son were left alone. 

We will not dwell ppon that Jast interview. 

It ig enough to. say that the noblest precepts 
were inatilled into Arthur's ready mind, and 
that the tenderest connssls were besiowed 
upon him in tones so. gentle and loving that 


the boy.adopted them thenceforward as the 
roles of his life, 

The hours wore on. The clock atrack ibe 
appointed hour, 
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With tearless, angnished eyes, Aleithea 
embraced her boy. pus upon him.is travelling 
garments, even to bis pretty cap, and put into 
his pocket » paper of aweet cakes to cat upon 
his journey. — 

Whileshe was thus exvgsged, Alison made 
her appearance with some fine oranges, which 
phe pressed wpon the little feilow's acceptanse, 

‘Kiss Alison; geod:bye, now, Arthar!”’ 
said his mother. “ I¢ is timetogo! ” 

The faithfal waiting. woman, ‘who had been 
the nurse of both mosher and-son, caught the 
lad up| in her arms, and ove ed him 
with tears and kisses. 

At length che set him down, and gan-sob- 
bing from the room. 

“ What isthe matter, mamma ? " cried the 
boy, his lips ning to quiver with indefin- 
able dread. ‘‘ 1 donot want to go——” 

A gentle word from Aletbea checked his 
murmors, end he submitted quietly to beled 
from tbe secret chambers, where he had spent 
many happy hours, to the rooms beneath. 

There they etopped while the ‘lady caught 
up her dress, donned along, darkcloak, witha 
hood: attached, and they then descended the 
private-staircase and d the lawn by one 
of the long windows of the morning:room. 

Grasping Arthur's band tightly, she con- 
ducted him across the lawn, through the edge 
of the park, to the spot at which ehe bad 
appointed to mset Richard Layne. 

Hewas waiting there, standing by the side 
of hishorse, and watching for her. 

“TI bad begun to fear that you could not ged 
away uneecn, Aletheal’ he said said, step. 
ping forward a few paces to meet ber. “Ig 
Arthur willing to go?” 

“ Quite willing, Richard. He knows you will 
be very kind to him,” replied the lady, chok- 
ing back a sob, and chafing the emall cold hand 
she held. 

Riobard Layne deemed it best, for the sake 
of both mother and boy, tocut short the bitter 
parting, and'‘he caid,— 

“Itis time tostart. Kiss mamma, Arthur, 
and letme put you up om the horse |” 

The little fellow began to weep bitterly, and 
Alethea exerted all her self:poseecsion to 
appear calm and unmoved, as if the separation 
were to be like those daily ones at the hidden 
cottage. 

“ Orying, my boy?" she said, ple tly. 


-gondemn his mother and turn from her with 


There would beno more weeks of acclasion in 
‘the secret.suite of rooms, for when Arthur 
should have entered upon hie new life it would 
not be-well to puzzle him with recollections of 
‘the old existence, 

Toe mother had made a ‘terrible self- 
sacrifice. 

“ Tehall never again hear bis childish lips 
call me mother,” she wailed in her anguish. 
‘*A deep gulf henceforth must lie between me 
andmy son. Will ‘it ever be bridged over? 
When he attains his manhood; and I ali him 
to. meand tell him’ my story, will he believe 

emeand love:me-and ‘trust. me? Or will he 


mangerand loathing? Will he even curse my 
name ?-oh, my boyj:wy Arthur! " 

Herrwailing ‘ceased,'a deep and volocless 

/apguish tock possersion of her being. 
After a while she looked up at the stars, 
which glexmed- coldly upon her through the 
rifte in the foliage of the trees, and her look 
“was full of passionate pleading. 

She looked long and steadily, seeing nothing 
and hearivg nothing, her soul perhaps looked 
‘those stars to ‘their Maker, and 
gradually a calm fell: upon her epirit, and the 
‘waver of her anguish wero stilled. 

Avising from the ground, she preceeded to- 
‘wards the Castle, with» weak and faltering 
steps, a if exhausted’ by her mental strugzio. 

Bhe had from the shadow of the 
thickly wooded park upon’ the less shaded 
lawn, when she suddenly ccnfronied the 
Marquis of Waldemere, 

His lordship had been sauntering idly about, 
his mood not fitting him forthe gaicty thas 
reigned in the drawing-room, but he had failed 
to observe Mies Wyoherly when she led her 
boy from the eastern tower of the Casile. 

He was ag much surprised at'the meeting as 
the Jady. 

“You in the park)a+ this ‘hour, Miss Wy- 
cherly !"’ he exclaimed, in suspicious tones, 
‘\And in disguizetoo! Be kind enough to 
explain this maequerading |" 

“IT deny your right:to any explanation of 
my «movements, ‘my lord,” replied Miss 
Alethea, vainly endewvouriug to speak with 
her usual haughtiness. 

“J understand you, madam. You have 
been holding a meeting with your lover, 
Richard Layne?” 





“ Crying, when you are going to make a great 
journey with Papa Richard, and see so many 
great things, and buy co many presents ?” 

‘* Bie, my little: man!" said Richard, bim- 
self not unmoved. ‘I thought you and I, like 
two happy men, were going to seek our 
fortunes. Think how mamma ‘will open her 
eyes when we comeback with hosts of pretty 
thivgs !"" 

Thee persuasions bad their effect upon the 
manly little iad, who brushed away his tears, 
embraced his mother fervently, and permitted 
himeelf to be placed upon the steed—the very 
animal that had always been to him an object 
of great admiration. 

Richard then wrung ‘the lady’s hand, pro- 
mised to be very careful of the boy, and 
mounted behind him. 

The next moment they were riding away 
together, 

How dark and desolate the world looked 
then to Alethes, 

She flang herself upon the ground which 
the boy's footsteps, had last preseed, and wept 
convuisively, like Rachelof old, refusing to be 
comforted. She was tempted to eall Arthar 
bask and refuse to allow his depsrture, and 
only the rememberance of his pale faca re- 
strained the impulse. 

She knew that fresh air and exercise were 
necessary to hic health, and they must be 
obisined at whatever cost to hereelf. 

His going was to her something more than 
® Journey to London and -a ‘month’s stay-at 
Richard Layne's home, 

It was to her the sundering of their closest 
ties, the end of his loving dependence upon her, 
for Arthur once introduced to ety ag 
Richard’s nephew must retain that position. 


Miss Wycherly made an attempt at denial 
of: his aconsation. 

Wearied with herlate stroggles with her 
grief, she simply dreoped her head doapair. 
ngly. 

“ Your manner confirms my suspicions, 
madam,” exclaimed Lord Waldemere, ficroely, 
his eyes fairly blazing. ‘‘Wretehed woman, 
you tempt me'to do youan injury!” 

* Do it, then |" was the despairing responce, 
and Miss Atethea drooped etill lower before 
her acouser. ‘Injare me, if you wish, for I 
berdly osre to live!” 

His lordship was struok by her accents. He 
could not‘see: her face, but her words excitad 
him to farther anger. 

‘* You are tired of life beeanse you fear my 
vengeance, madam !"'he exclaimed. ‘It will 
not descend first upon you, #0 take courage. I 
shall not harm one hair of your head—if I 
can help it! But I will wring your heart as 
you have wrung mine! I will make you 
drink of a cup ‘as ‘bitter as that you have 
placed to my lips! Iwill make you suffer for 
my days of bitterness and nighte of waking 
anguish in my hermitage! My hatred shal! 
7 out upon you!” 

iss Wyoherly lifted ber head defiantly and 
forced a laugh, which infuriated his lordship. 
He-did not notice the whiteness of the lips 
through which that movsking laugh was 
ushered, nor the undertone of fear that ran 
through it. He only felt that she dared him 
to de his worst, and oried out,— 

‘‘You defy me, then, madam? [i is wol!l. 
I threatened once, and I warn you again, that 
I will strike you first through your boy, and 
then through your boy’s father! You cannot 


suffer day and night in dreadirg it! Antici- 
pation will double the suffering!” 

He touched bis hat with mocking courtesy, 
and then, unheeding her supplicating gestures, 
turned on hia heel and strode rapidly into the 
shadow of the park, 

Mies Alethea, with feverish energy, hastened 
on towards the Castle, skirting the drawing- 
room, through the open windows of which 
issued gay voices and gleeful laughter, 
gaining the private door of the eastern tower. 
Here she fonnd Alison waiting for her. 

The nurse drew her into the dwelling in 
Silence, locked the door, and without a word, 
half-led, half-carried her beautiful mistress 
upstairs to her bed-chamber. 

‘To Arthur's room!” said Mies Alethea, 
faintly. “I muat be alone, I cannot seo 
anyone to: night!" 

The picture was swung on its hinges, the 
hidden door opened, and the waiting-woman 
carried her lady upstairs to the secret rooms. 
‘Do you feel better now, my lady?” she 
asked. anxiously, ‘' This parting has been too 
rouch for you, as I knewit would be, There! 
lay your head on my shonlder, and cry ag 
muchas youcan, Tears will do you good!" 
Misa Alethea leaned heavily egainst her, 
but made no sound of weeping. Her form was 
silent and motionless, not even swaying with 
her breathing. 

Looking upon her marble.like face, in 
pm slarm, Alison saw that she had 
ainted. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


T, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well placed words of glossy courtesy, 
Baited with reason not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy hearted man, 


And hug him into snares. Milton. 


To build my success upon his failure, 
My happiness upon his misery, 
This shall be my aim. 


Lorpv Trurrecomsr retarned to Wycherly 
Castle on the afternoon of the same day on 
which he had left it to take his young wife to 
the Fens. He was in high good humour at 
the sncoess which had attended his efforts to 
rid himself of Natalie, and Sir Wilton Werner 
had Hiftle need to question him upon upon the 
subject. Nevertheless, with some curiosity, 
the Baronet seized the first practicable oppor- 
tunity to learn the particulars of his lordship's 
adventure, 

This opportunity occurred before dinner. 

The Baronet had completed hig toilet, and, 
finding soma time to elapse before the advent 
of the dining hour, hse orossed the corridor to 
Lord Tamplecontbe’s rooms, whore he rapped 
for admittance, which was granted by the Earl 
himeelf, 

His lordship waa nos yet dressed, his form 
being draped in a dressing-gown, and his feet 
enonsed in slippers. His garments wers 
strewn carsiesely abont, ready to ba donned, 
and the scent of cils and perfumes pervaded 
the apartment, 

“You are your own valet to-day, Temple. 
combe?” observed the Baronet, carelessly, 
flinging himeelf into an arm-chair. ‘ What 
has become of that prince of serving-men and 
confidants, Roke?" 

‘J was obligad to send him to town imme. 
diately on returning to the Castle.” 

‘t Your basiness could not be in better hands, 
Of course, it relates to the pretty little 
Natalie?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Earl, briefly. 

The Baronet smiled, and leaned bask 
watching his friend through his half.ahut 
eyes, as his lordvhip proceeded with bia toilet, 

Not another word was spoken by either, 
until the Farl’s elaborate toilet was completed, 
evert to the diamond studs on his bosom and 
she graceful tie of his tiny cravat. 

Then his lordship drew a chair near to that 
of bis friend, and exhibited an intention of 


Anon, 








avert this fate, and I only wish you may 
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* How did you like the Fens?” asked the 
Baronet, by way of opening the conversatior. 

‘It was both charming and horrible! ” was 
the reply. ‘'Oharming as a residence for 
Natalie, and horrible in every respect to me. 
The girl likes it, though. She was entranced 
with she loneliness of the place, and that wide, 
open moor!” 

‘* And the swamp?” 

**To tell you the truth, I did not allow her 
to look upon that side of the dwelling, She 
gave & glance or two at the ‘ romantic river,’ 
and remarked that we would have some 
delightfal walks there, bat that was all. It is 
the best place in the world for Natalie—so re- 
tired, and so lonely——” 

‘And so miasmatio!” interrupted the 
Baronet, drily. 

‘Well, the sir certainly is not very pure,” 
eaid the Earl. @ little puzzled by his friend's 
manner, ‘ Bat Natalie did not notice that 
feos. Your ancestors must have been odd 
people, Werner, to build a house on such a 
barren, unhealthy spot!” 

a am doiag my best to counteract their 
ccocentricities, a3 you must have seen. The 
house has not been repaired for ten yeara, 
*. though my agent represents that it has need 
ofit. The solitude, barrenness, desolation, 
and miassma keep away all respectable tenants. 
f really believe I couldn't let the place except 
%3 & robber’s haunt, or a pirate’s retreat! 
Siill, all ita faults are to you recommendations, 
{¢ has another good point I have not 
mentioned |" 

* What is that?” 

‘' Téa inmates are all short-lived |" 

Tee Earl moved uneasily in his seat, and 
icoked intently at the carpet, 

*‘ Toe fact is not unknown to you, or ansns- 
pected, at least, I see,” remarked Sir Wilton 
with & sarcastic smile, ‘If your Natalie isat 
11 delicate, she will not survive her change of 
residence six months!” 

‘' Bat the housekeeper has grown old there, 
and ie as active as a young girl—_—” 

‘‘The housekeeper, Templecombe, has a 
constitution that thrives upon deadly poisons. 
Her longevity in that spot is nothing short of 
& miracle. Her children and grand children 
all died at comparatively early ages, with a 
single exception That exception, as my agent 
yells me, is a sickly, orsz:d girl, who cannot 
tive many years in that atmosphere. As for 
oid — I believe pure air would kill 
ber!" 

“Natalie is delioate!” said the Earl, 
musiogly. 

* Then keep her at the Fens six months!" 

Tae Earl looked up, exchanging glances 
with his friend. 

* T believe I will take your advice, Werner,” 
observed his lordship, more at ease. ‘ You 
ray consider that the Fens is let for the year. 
Natalie thinks it belongs to me." 

‘It would have been better to tell her that 
you had hired the place, Oid Elspeth is such 
& gossip that the truth cannot fail to come out, 
And if Natalie fiads that you bave decsived 
ber in one thing, she will jamp to the concla- 
Bion that you have deceived her in all!’ 

‘‘T have no feara on taat point,” laughed 
the Earl, proceeding to desoribe the deaf con- 
dition of the old housekeeper, and the false ex- 
pianations he had given his young bride to 
prevent any suspicions of the truth from 
enteriag her mind, 

* You have dons well, Templecombs. I had 
nO idea that you were such a genius !”’ 

“I am eatiefied so far with myself,” re- 
turned his lordship, complacently. “ If I could 
win Leopolde as easily as I have disposed of 
— ! And I do not see why I shonld 
not!"’ 

** That remark shows that you have under- 
eatimnted the state of affairs. It would beno 
easy task to destroy the devotion of two hearts 
like those of Lady Leopolde and Basil 
Moutmanr. and the first step towards doing 
80 is to estimate the task at its true value. 
Basil has the advantage of you in some re. 
pects—in what novelists term manly beauty, 





and in a fascination of manner, which no 
woman would find is easy to resist. Thia fact, 
I see, has been unsuspected by you. But you 
possess the advantage in wealth and rank, and 
if Lady Leopolde were but worldly minded, 
your advantages would outweigh those of 
Montmanr!” 

The Earl uttered an impatient exclamation. 
and exclaimed,— 

‘* As Lady Leopolde is not worldly minded, I 
am then to understand that she will never be 
induced to accept me ?”’ 

‘ By no means |" replied the Baronet, care- 
lessly. ‘* There can be no possible combination 
of circumstances which a resolute will cannot 
overcome. There is but one way by which you 
can supersede Montmaur in his y's 
affections, and I will indicate to you the 
proper one. If you were to persecute her with 
attentions, your labour would be thrown away. 
If you were to vilify Montmanur, she would tell 
him all you said.” 

** Taen I ought to get him away from the 
Castle, and make good use of his absence? ” 

‘' Not go, since that would but strengthen 
Lady Leopolde's affection for him! Tiey have 
perfect faith and trust in each other at pre. 
sent. If that faith could be undermined, that 
trust destroyed, then you might hope to 
succeed to the place in your cousin’s heart 
that he would leave vacant; or she might be 
induced to bestow upon your her hand through 
motives of pique!" 

“Bat bow can I destroy her faith in 
him?” 

“Your own fertile imagination must 
suggest the best course, Templecombe. 
Devote a little thought to the matter, and I 
am sare you will develop a plan that cannot 
fail of success. I shall watch your actions 
with much interest, and will suggest whatever 
improvements I can!” 

‘ With this the Earl was obliged to be con- 
ent, 

Bat his friend had awakened new hopes 
wi.hin his breast, new resolations within his 
perjared eoul, and already he felt confident 
that Basil would be discarded by his betrothed, 
and that he would be elevated to Montmaanr's 
present place, 

‘tT have bat one hint more to give, Temple. 
combs,’ remarked Sir Wilton, arising from 
his chair. ‘‘ Baware of Natalie! A wronged 
woman has always power over the wronger. 
Do anything rather than allow her to approach 
Lady Lsopolde! And now," he added, “shall 
we not proceed to the drawing-room ? " 

The Earl assented, and, arm in.arm, the 
friends descended, the Baronet’s last warning 
ringing in his lordship's ears. 

A gay party was gathered in the magnifisent 
salon, and not a member of it was gayer than 
its hostess, Miss Wycherly. 

Attized ia oostly robes, whose rich and 
velvety ehadows were relieved by sparkling 
diamonds, she had never appeared more hand. 
some or more joyous. 

Her features were animated, her smiles 
more frequent than ugaal, and her entire 
appearance was radiant. 

With his pulses quickening at the sight, Sir 
Wilton made hia way to her side, his 
countenance expressing hia admiration for 

er, 


Alethea received him more graciously than 
usual, and assailed him with gay badinage 
and the most delicate raillery, lifting his 
usaally cold heart to the seventh heaven of 
delight, 

He did not notice, as she did, that Lord 
Waldemere was fartively regarding them 
from under his heavy brows with glances of 
restless fire, even while he carried on a con- 
versation with the placid and anobservant 
Mes. Braithwaite. 

The younger members of the party grouped 
themselves together near one of the windows, 
engaging in eager discussion of plana of 
amusement, and Miss Wycherly and the 
Baronet were left to themeelves. 

It is needless to say that Sir Wilton exerted 


: bimeelf to be agreeable to the lady of his 


affections her unusual cordiality having 
inspired him with the wildeat hopes. 

When the dinner was announced it was he 
who conducted Miss Wycherly to the dining. 
room, 

Daring the repast he was more than ever 
attentive to her, although his attentions were 
so unobtrusively bestowed that but one person 
beside her recipient noticed them. 

That exception was, of course, the Marquis 
of Waldemere. 

Dinner over, Sir Wilton gallantly conducted 
his hostess to the door, which he held open 
until she had passed out, and he then returned 
to dream over his wine. 

The gentlemen found him an unusually 
thoughtfal companion that day. He was 
generally fall of wit and anecdote, doing more 
than his share towards making the after. 
dinner hour pleasant; but on this occasion he 
— nearly as quiet as Lord Waldemere him. 
self. 

Basil Muntmaur was very temperate, and 
never sat late over his wine. Lord Walde- 
mere drank litsle, and generally left the table 
at the same time with Basil, Lord Temple. 
combe and Sir Wilton remaining longer. 

Bat on that day the gentlemen arose at the 
same time, returning in ® group to the draw- 
ing-room, where they partook of coffee with 
the ladies. 

After coffee, the young people engaged in a 
discussion of tableaux and acting oharadea, 
subjects enough for an evening’s amusement 
not having yet been decided upon. They wera 
desiro 18 of something new and singalar, some. 
thing that had not been seen every year at 
country houses, something that would give 
this partioular entertainment a character of 
originality. 

Lord Templecombe proved an able assistant 
to the young ladies, and Basil waa invaluable, 
nature having given him a brilliant imagina- 
tion and a ready memory. 

Mrs. Braithwaite lent her aid, describing 
fancy-dreas balls she had attended in her 
youth, and suggesting various characters, the 
costumes of which she could in part supply 
from her stores of Cashmere shawls and old 
lace. 
‘* We shall need a large supply of flowers,” 
said Lady Hilen Haigh. ‘Is would be well, 
perhaps, to send our orders to town imme. 
diately, else we may fail in beiog supplied,” 

“The Castle gardens will supply all the 
flowers you can use, Lady Ellen,” observed 
Miss Wycherly, who had been taking an active 
part in the discussion. 

*‘ Bat will your gardener spare them to us, 
Miss Wycherly ?’ 

The hostess smiled assent, 

‘s We would be Vandals torob your conserva- 
tory, too, Miss Wycherly, but I am to represent 
& tropical summer, and garden flowers cannot 
be used for that character. I must have exotios, 
and you must permit me to order those from 
town!” 

* The character will bs very appropriate to 
you, Lady Eilen,” remarked Mies Wycherly, 
regarding the clear, brunette beauty of the 
young widow, ‘and exotic flowers 
needed, We have a great many of them, and 
I am sure that Lady Leopolde will feel hart if 
you do not use them freely !”’ 

Tae lady of the Castle echoing her aunt’s 
hospitable words, Alethes added,— 

**To put the question at reat without delay, 
I will examine the resources af our command. 
By the time you have settled upon some of the 
other representations, I will return with my 
report.” 

Bhe arose, and Sir Wilton begged permission 
to attend her to the conservatory. Toe 
permission was gracefully accorded, but a quick 
and sweeping glance around the drawing-room 
showed Alethea that Lord Waldemere was not 
present to witness her graciousness. 

The Castle was always brilliantly lighted at 
night, and the hostess, with her attendant, 
passed from the salon into a no less bright 
corridor—the grand hall of the Castle, with 





mosaic flooring, vaulted ceiling, lofty walls, 
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and dimensions capacious enough for the 
accommodation of a small army of guests. 

Passing down the len of this majestic 
apartment, from whi opened reception 
rooms, library, &c., the Baronet pushed aside 
one of the sliding doors at the end, and they 
found themielves in the conservatory. 

This was no small repository for flowers, 
put a large and handsome apartment with 
three sides, and a roofing of the clearest 
French glass. Clusters of transparent porce- 
lain lilies were arranged against the side 
nearest the dwelling, and among the flowers, 
and from the hearts of these mock flowers, 
ran outa tongue of flame, that uced & 
brilliant effect, and at the same time a light 
that reminded one of the rosy sunrise. 

The flowers were arranged in pyramidal 
rows, with wide alleys between, and these 
converged to a beautifal fountain that stcod 
in the centre, and cent up day and night its 
misty clouds of spray, that fell with musical 
murmur into the scu)ptured marble basin be- 
neath. 

The regularity of the design was broken here 
and there by graceful mounds, or by clumps 
of orange and other trees, that were in fall 
blossom and fruitage at one and the same 
time. 

There were also dwarf,palms, and other 
tropical trees, bound together by a profusion 
of parasitic vines that ran from one to another 
in wanton loxuriance, suspending here and 
there tiny cups of perfume that looked like 
burning drops of fire. 

As Miss Wycherly and Sir Wilton Werner 
entered this enchanted spot, the former 
noticed a dark figure seated in the shadow of a 
clamp of bushes, in a far corner, and this 
figure she recognised as belonging to Lord 
Waldemere. 

Hie attitude was drooping, but he looked up 
as the intruders advanced, and shrank back 
still farther into the gloom, as if desirous of 
remaining unobserved. 

Pretending not to see him, Alethea wandered 
up and down the fragrant alleys, keeping up a 
running commentary upon the floral wealth 
around her. 

At length she pens by the fountain, at no 
great distance from the Marquis, and re- 
marked, lightly, — 

* All the young ladies might assume the re- 
presentation of a tropical sammer, Sir Wilton, 
without impoverishing our conservatory. Did 
you notice the abundance we have of 
geraniumr, fuchsias, magnolias, camellias, and 
hosts of other brilliant flowers with unpro- 
nounceable names ?” 

The Baronet answered in the affirmative, 
saying,— 

“The pars chosen by Lady Ellen 
would be very appropriate to you, Mies 
Wycherly. Ib is true that she isaleo a brunette. 
but if you will pardon me the comparison, she 
lacks the statliness and magnificence that are 
80 characteristic of yourself, and which would 
80 well adorn the representation of a gorgeous 
and stately part! ’ 

Sir Wilton had spoken impulsively and from 
his heart, 

Perhaps his evident sincerity took away all 
fulsomeness from his flattery, and Miss 
Wycherly did not frown or look coldly upon 
him, as he feared she would. 

She bowed courteously and smiled, more 
becauce & pair of gloomy eyes were peering at 
her from the shadow of the vines than because 
she was pleased at the Baronet’s homage. 

She had but little vanity, and a great deal 
of delicacy, and a remark upon the weather 
would have pleased her as wellasan admiring 
comment upon her beauty, but she answered, 
pleasantly, — 

“ Lady Ellen has the advantage of me, Sir 
Wilton, in possessing four years more of youth. 
My four years’ seniority ceem to be more like 
fitty. It isa sad thing to feel old and weary 
while you are yet young, is it not?” 

Her voice waa so calm and even, her manner 
60 unmoved, co pleasant, that the Baronet 





& laugh. 
Wycherly,” he added, ‘“ will never grow 


youth |” 
‘‘A pleasant prophecy, Sir Wilton. Upon 


he said. ‘ Your life is very fair and bright, 


tion of your lovely niece, who is to you asa 


or rob those cheeks of their rounded contour ? 
beauty’s decay, and 


change?” 
He asked the question triamphantly, as if it 


the stormy eyes that watched her did not 


anguish as few hearts ever know! 
pity,— 


forward to an eternal youth, and I shall be 


serene as now!" 


concealed behind the heavy blossoming vines, 
took her words in good faith. 
Bat upon each they had a different effect. 


upon her, 
near the lady, saying, gently,— 


prove as perfectly rounded and as fragrant 
with happiness as this rose with perfame. 
Will you accept it in memory of my hopes and 
wishes?” 

The lady took the flower, atiaching no 
importance to the gift, and then, conscious of 


where it glowed like a great carbancle, 


Wilton hardly knew how to put into words 
the thoughts that thronged tamaltuously to his 


haughty woman beside him, and the thought 
now flashed upon his mind—what if he had 
been mistaken? Whatif the queenly Alethea 
had remarked his devotion to her and with 
pleasure ? 
Such a thing was not imporsible—not even 
improbable. 
He was not ill-looking, not old, not very 
poor ; his name was ancient, his family unim- 
peachable, 
match for even an Earl’s daughter. 
These thoughts surged into his mind, and 
scarcely knowing what he said, he stam- 
mered,— 
“To promote eternal youth, Miss Wycherly, 
there is nothing like that most glorioas of the 
passions, love! It keeps the heart warm, 
lights up the eyes, makes the cheeks glow, and 
a smile play about the lips—for it is the 
essence of happiness!" : 
“You are straying from the subject, Sir 


gilded with loxury, made joyfal by the affec- | ti 


Oare and illness and grief are the causes of | him decidedly and on the spot. 
the deadly three are} love him, nor did she fancy that she did. She 


strangers to you, why should you ever fear a} was annoyed at his propoeal of marriage more 
than she would have oared to have known. 


were self evident. through the 
Alethea sighed softly—so softly that even | answered, — 


Alethea from the conservatory. 
reached the door, she detached the rose from 


The Marquis’s eyes looked out with more of | her belt, and dropped it, unobserved, into a 
& menacing gloominess, as if he would spring | flower. vase. 


A Werner was not a very bad} natare. 


fancied her in jest, and greeted her words with} may be transgressing the rules of etiquette in 
_ _ | telling you this while I am your guest, but I 
“It is the young alone who speak of feeling} am not likely to have anosher opportunity 
—_ 1” he observed, satirically. ‘Bat you,|/soon. Will you be my wife?" 
8 


He looked down into her face with an eager- 


old. You will be like Ninon de I'Enclos, as} ness that showed that his cold, wordly heart 
lovely at the last as in the first flush of/ was toncbed to the core, and that he loved her 
to the fallest extent of which he wa soapable, 


Alethea started with surprise, concoious 


what grounds do you base your prediction ?” | only of the eyes that glared at her from Lord 

“* My conclosion was founded on the fact that | Waldemere’s covert, and blaming herself for 
you have no oares, no sorrows, no troubles,”| having allowed the Baronet to come to a 
answered the Baronet, believing nearly all| declaration of his passion, 


Ra continued silent, Sir Wilton con- 
nued,— : 
‘‘May I hope from this silence, Alethes, 


younger sister. With a life of such repose, | dearest Alethes, that my love has found an 
what can bring wrinkles to that smooth brow, | echo in your heart ?” 


It trembled on Miss Wycherly’s lips to reject 
She did not 


Bat Lord Waldemere giared fiercely at her 
Vine-leaves, and so she 


‘You have taken me by surprise, Sir 


notice it—and heaven alone knew that that} Wilton, I would like a little time to consider 
sigh expressed a world of bitter anguish—such | your prope:al——"" 


‘* As much time ag you chooze!” declared 


And then she forced her lips to smile, and|her delighted suitor, ‘' You have given me 
said, with a hidden sarcasm that might have|bope, Alethea, for if you had not loved 
made her guardian angel weep in tender} me ‘os would have rejected me on the 

spot! shal 

“You are right, Sir Wilton. Why should 1 | by a lifetime of devotion—if you accept me,” 
expect to ever grow old when I have no cares, | he added, more awkwardly, as he remembered 
no troubles, no illness? I think I shall look | that she had not yet given herzelf to him. 


endeavour to reward you 


‘* Had we not better return to the drawing- 


content if my life always remain as sweetly | room?” asked the hostess, shrinking before 
the gaze of the hidden lord. ‘ Oar friends 


Her listeners, Sir Wilton and he who was} will be anxious to learn about the flowers! " 


Sir Wilton bowed and conducted Mias 
As they 


The lady and her suitor had left but a few 


The Baronet placked a rose from a rare| moments, long enough to reach the salon, 
little bush that bloomed monthly, and drew} whena great ory oame from Lord Walde- 
mere’s lips, and he sprang up, rushed to the 

** You have my best hopes that it may prove | door at the end of the room, and dashed out 
80, Miss Wycherly. I wish that hp life may | into the night. 


(To be continued.) 








Manretes are made in great quantities in 


Saxony ed export to India, China, and the 
A United States, 

the gaze upon hee, fastened it in her belt, used, This is — _ square biccks, and 
: ; in oi +» | about one hundred and fitsy of these blocks 
Delighted with the reception of bis gift, Bir are thrown into a mill, in whioh is a flat slab 
of stone with numerous concentric farrowe on 
lips. its face. A block of oak of the same diameter 
He had never fancied himself beloved by the| ®* the stoue, a part of which rests on the 
small stones, ia made to revolve on the slab 

while water flows upon it. The whole process 
requires but & qaarter of an hour, and one mill 
can turn out twenty thousand marbles a 


A hard, calcareous stone is 


week, 
Fauir gATERS are maltiplying, and their 


numbers would be increased a thousand-fold 


were they provided with facilities for the oon- 
sumption of the delicious productions of 
Oa a thirsty afternoon, for instance, 
how tantalising it ia to see all sorte of ripe and 
non-alcoholic thirst qaenchers piled up in the 
shop windows, and be unable to partake of 
the same. Not for want of money to purchase, 
but simply for waat of opportunity to con- 
sume, Why donot onr fruiterers follow the 
example of the confectioners and pastry- 
cooks, who have, of late yeara so immensely 
increased their trade by affording facilities for 
the consumption of their goods on ths 
premises? There are thoueands of persons, 


Wilton,” said Alethea, emiling. ‘And you| however, who do not care for that sticky class 





' oherished. I moat tell you, Alethea Wyoherly, 


epeak like a dealer in cosmetics!” 
“ You will pardon me then, will you not? I 
cannot longer keep back the thoughts I have 





that I love you, and asI never loved before I! 


of comestibles, but who would give worlds, to 
slip into a nice cool greengrocer's shop, and 
sit down at a little table to consume a fow 
ploma, a psach or ¢vo, or a small banoh of 
gr? pea, 
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A GIRL’S HEART. 


ae ae 
OHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue explanation Misa Glenlee desired was 
forthcoming sooner than ashe could have 
imagined, and in a manuer that. was some- 
thing almost like a catastrophe to her uarrow, 
egotistical, and proud uature. 

The day following Lady Rose Glenlee's 
Boirés, society waa eleatrified by an announce- 
ment in the morning papers of au exéra- 
ordinary piece of news. A scandal that gave a 
flicker of excitement to the fading season, 

The papers announced, that an action would 
be started almost immediately, to sabstantiais 
@ claim made by one Mr. Blair Hunter, to 
the titles, estates, and monies belonging to the 
Earldom of Taunton and Torre, Mr. Hunter's 
Claina was based.on the grounds of being the 
eon of the late Earl by his first marriage, con- 
tracted when he was Viscount Malworth; and 
by giving forth undoubted proofs of this 


marriage, and the existence of the first wiis | 


when the second marriage was celebrated, 
Mr. Hunier, of course, must place the preaent 
holder of the title and his sister Lady Agusta 
Treyelyan, under she painfal stigma of being, 
not only, usurpers of his place, but of having 
no legitimate status or place in society whas- 
BOeVEer,. 

To say the world was astonished, would be 
to convey nob the faintest indication of the 
amazement, inoredulity, and horror thai. this 
news created. Taunton and Torre to be 
agsailed in such a fashion! A man who was 
bimeclf the living incarnation of pride! A 
roan whose name and place was one thas 
untatnished through osnturies, uniil the 
shame of his wife’s dishonour had come to 
blot its fair escuéscheon, 

Everyone was aghast. It was universally 
ogarded aa some hoax, and the evening papers 
were eagerly scanned to find some confirma. 
tion of this theory. The excitement and 
amazement deepencd, grew, aud spread, when, 
instead of this statement, it was given thas 
the Eari of Taunton and Torre bad placed the 
defence of his name and honour in the haada 
of the first counsel of the day, and to the great 
legal firm, who had always been associated 
witb hiafamily. 

‘‘ Bat it is impossible. Ié ig inoredible, it 
cannot be!” was the ory that rang in poor 
Lady Rose Glenlee'’s cars all through that day. 
She bad been beseiged by inquiring guesta 
There was something so startling, so be wilder- 
ing in the news, that one and ail fivoked to 
the first source to obtain more informasion. 
Natarally, the mother of Hago's future wile 
wae supposed to krow all there was to know; 
and to her, in coaseqifencs, flocked the curious 
crowd. 

Lady Rose could say nothing, Sie wae in 
iravh, bewildered, amaasd, crashed by the 
events of the lant few hours, 

Upstairs in her room with locked doora. 
Bienchs was sitting, trying to recover from 
the blow that had fallen in the very hour of 
her triumph, Oaly early thas moraing, Lady 
Rose had hesself, in company, conveyed 
Alwyane io a quiet nursing home, clogs to Sir 
Heotor's residence in Harley street. 

There had been a strange, a most unpleasant 
scene in the little boudoir, when Lady Rose 
returned from bidding farewell to her guests, 
It was a question of a struggle between Sir 
Hector's will, and the will of the white faced, 
angry man who faced him, The dostor won, 
aa he Was determined to do, and quieily 
ioformed Mr, Honter that his wife's condi- 


~ 


permit her to be ous of his professional kesp- 
oO 


“ We wiil not miace matters,’’ he said, very 


coldly, “The question is taken out of your | 
bunds now. This girl requires every cor of 
are end attention, if we desire to keep life in 
nex. se must be placed aparé from sou. I 


refurc kilowW +OU Ie wove be Yes 








| the letter to Lady Rase. 


you are her husband, bat as Lord, Taunton 
said just now, we have certain laws in this 
country which will protect helpless women, 
even from their rightful owaera. You wili,I 
am sure, see the advantage of ending) a dis- 
cussson which can have but one termination, 
Your defeat, for the present, at least.” 

Hunter looked at the clever face before bim 
for a moment in silence. 

‘I leave you victor of the situation for the 
moment, Sir Hector,” he said, coolly, ‘ pray ex- 
ercise your ‘ might’ as long.as, the pawer-re- 
maiosto you. My right will find a substantial 
remedy in the law, whieh you s0 warmly 
advocate. Fortunately, there is such a thing 
as jastice, and before many hours are gone, we 
shall meet again! ” He bowed, and-turned at 
the door he looked bask, ‘‘ I wisi you good- 
night, Lord Taunton!” he said, and atthe ancer 
on the last two words, the hot blood leaped 
into Hugo's veins. No sooner was be gone, 
than Lady Rose came towards that silent 
figure by the fire-place. 

“ Ob, Hage!” she oried, worn out with agi- 
tation and distress. ‘‘' What. does it. mean. 
There is something so sinster and. strange 
about that man, I—I dent understandi” 

‘*T am afsaid I do!" was Hugo's quiet 
answer, and with that, he took ont from his 
pocket Mr. Pennell’s unopened lester and read 
it. '' The explanationis there! '’ he said giving 


‘ Her blanched face provoked a faint smile on 
is lips. 

‘“‘Oh, Hago! my dear—my dear—but—but 
it is all nonsense—all a mistake! Surely, you 
do not credit it ?"’ 

The Earl looked straight into the speaker's 
eyes. 

* You think I would stand here like thia if 
I did?” he asked, courtly, proudly, ‘‘ It is the 
yelp, and soap of a. maliguant clever car; but 
ié will have to be met, nevertheless! '’ 

a does not surprise you," Lady Rose 
said, 

He shook his head, and then folded the 
letter, and put it in hia pocket. 

*' Do not. trouble about it, Lady Rose,"' he 
said, geatly, for he saw her eyes. were full of | 
tears, and that ehe. was completely over- 
whelmed. ‘It is one of the trials which come 
into our daily life. There may be suffering. 
Toere must be pain to me, to Gas, for the | 
mere suggestion!’ He checked himself, ‘' but | 
is is only a suggestion, and we cannot expect | 
sllsunahine. Tell me, what are you going to | 





do with her?” Hiaeyes went towards Alwynne, 
who still lay in state of exhaustion. Bir | 
Hector sat by the.conoh, his fingers. on her 

slender pulse. | 

‘‘I¢ is a thread—it. might break at any 
moment!" the physician said, as there. was | 
silence between the other two, and he looked | 
across at them, They were alone. Blanche | 
had gone away wishout s.word. To save her 
lite, she could have spoken nothing. 

Then there followed discussion as. to what 
waabest. It wasagueed by all, the girl muat 
be carried away, for many reasons, to save | 
Lady Rose from the consequences that, mast 
ensue, if Alwynne remained in her house, and 
to save what was more important, the girl's 
vory existence itself | 

When Hago took hisdeparture at.last back | 
to his chambers where he bad left Basil, Sir 


Hector had arranged everything, and the fol-° 


lowing morning, early, Alwynne was.driven 
to the house which the physician had chosen, | 
and placed in the osre of skilled and tender 


stand it, and yet as, every one said, Bisir 
Hunter had been. universally desoribed. ay 
man of mystery; andmow mostsarely, he had 
developed into something more startling than 
anything homan. thonghé. could have 
imagined, 

Lady Rose was, almost beside. herself. 
Answers to the questions.ehe had none, §ha 
new noshing, and could tell no. more than whai 
was published in thepapers. But when ques. 
tioned on her credence of them she became 
farious. As if is conld be though’ possible for 
one instant, that she believed, sucha thing. 
She whe had known thehistory of the Taunton 
family from it earliest foundation,.as well as 
she bad known her own, 

Lady Rose had no words svfliciently strong 
for her contempt, for the madneas.of any man 
daring to assail such ® name—suok a posi 
ion. 

And Blanche, that was after all what ths 
crowd desired most to know, what Blanche 
thonghi, what Blanche would do ! 

The world, for once, was gratified by being 
informed again through the medium of ths 
newspapers, that the engagement of marriag: 
announced only a few days ago, between the 
Earl of Taunton and Torre, and Miss Blanche 
Glenles was suddenly terminated. 

For explanation of this, everyone had their 
own particular reason; bat no one, save 
Blanche, her mother, and Hugo, knew exactly 
the true one, which, after all, was only what 
an intimate knowledge of the man’s character 
must have certified, would be the one act ha 
would perform, namely, to resurn her freedom 
to the woman whom he had asked to be hia 
wife, during the period in which the name he 
had offered her was threatened, (even thougt 
there was something nearly approaching the 


- 


| ridiculous in that same threat), by disbonour 


and disgrace. 

To Lady Rose's intense pain and astonish. 
ment, Blanche coldly sacoepted her’ lover's 
offer. 

The mother had within her a true woman's 
nature. She could not have withdrawn her 


| sympathy from the man she loved, at such « 


moment; moreover, womanly as she was, 
Lady Rose was practical, and she could noi 
understand how’ Blanche could dare to risk 
losing the man whom she had with'so much 
difficulty jast won. 

Blanche voucheafed her mother no‘ reason, 
bat had she spoken the truth, she would have 


had to confevs, that ifever a woman had cause 


to regret a hasty act of peevish anger, that 
woman was herself; Ste had lost her head 
in the re-awakened- jealousy, which Hago's 
interest in Alwynne had brought about, She 
had only one idea in her mind, to give him 
some punishment—the harder the better! 

To make another thrust at his smarting 
pride was the one way opem to her, By 
publicly repudiating all connection with: him 
in this crisis of his career, Blanche had the 
sense to know ehe wonld give him far greater 
pain, than would ever be her chance: again, 
she therefore accepted Hago’s: offerof fcee- 
dom, written immediately following his 
return to hie rooms that night; and ber only 
remark t>? her mother was the pointed ons, 
that Lord Taunton, knowing thie claim: was 
about to be brought forwaed sbonld have 
besitated most certainly before he asked any 
womsn to share a name, that wagnot his, 
perhaps, to offer. 

Lady Rose was nearly distraught, 

‘How could you—how could you”—she 


nurses. At Hugo's suggestion, Sir Heotor sat | cried to. her daughter; who sas like some large, 
down and wrote a brief note to the mother, | fair statue, imperious to all: she said—" to 


| whose place wae.eo certainly beside her child | turn your baek:/ on asyeone jaas at such 4 


. [ | in this hour of troubleand misery. The world, | moment, and to jeopardize your fatare? You 
tion was euch, thas he (Sir Heotus) dared nob ' 


fortunately, had been. t00 little impressed by | have loss him, Blanche, and,’ with the 


| Aloynne’s fainting fit to attach any im- | shrewdness of & woman of the world,“ you 
| poréance to it, and the whole.matser had been | have done yourself an incaloalable amount of 


| 80 well arranged. that her name was not} harm!” 


whispered inany way in connection with the; ‘There sra other men in the. world!” 


| excitement of the moment, save, of coarse, in Blanehe eaid, coldly ; bus she. was. biting her 


the fact of her being Blair Hanier's wits, | lip, and her mind waa in ®» moat-discomfort- 


Is waa & surprise which would takedaysand'ing condition. Vanity, however, in some 
S-cisty coaldwotunder- matures, is stronger even than ciroameatances, 
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and Blanche was not long before she regained 
ber normal, mental condition, Comforting 
heraelf ag regards the fature, by determining 
that Hago would never blame her for her 
action, since he would comprehend to well the 
spirit, that had dilated it. 

She little knew the overwhelming relief, 
that her decision had brought to the manin 
this disagreeable moment of his life. Had he 
aver given her a deep thought. Hugo might 
and would undoubtedly have been pained and 
burt at what she had done; bat agit was, it 
was only as though someweight had been 
lifted from his shoulders, leaving his arms 
free 80 fight the world, or to work # bulwark 
of protection and peace about the slender, 
trail life, that speld tt meaning of his own. 


om ee 


CHAPTER XXXth) 


Houco had never béem #0°relieved aboui any- 
shing, so much ag@f@was in the knowledge of 
hie sieter’s abseit@e, ddring the weeks shat 
followed on the atiifewtéement-of the claim to 
his title and Zortuney Far away out on ths blue 
white-crested waves} the sun browning her 
chésks, and the breéze giving health and 
aireugth to her beloved Jac‘. 

Lady Gus had nota thought of the trouble 
that was working against her brother and her- 
celf. If Hugo had one regret in her absence, 
it wag that her tender care would have besn 
most gratefal for Atwynne, and yet, perhaps, 
is wasas-well, The whole condition of affairs 
was 60 stfamge. Sach a fierce light would beat 
upon all, cencefHing him for themoment. I+ 
might be that Lady. Gus's presence near 
Alwynne would bemistunderstcod, and bring 
some sors of harm on thé'girl. 

Bisir Hanter, at present wae leaving her 
as peace. Hugo understood his movements, 
He Enew that the man was too cool-headed to 
tisk anything jasé now, and so long ashe did 
not attempt to molest his wife, cr interfere 
with Sir Heotor’s care of her, so long would he 
himeelf be free irom:the powerfal blow which 
that clever: physician» would most azsuredly 
sttikeat him. The-claimant for an old tise, 
and toa place inan honourable family must 
not permit the-publicto know himas he really 
was, & Charlatam, trading by tha weakened, 
physical condition of ahalf.starved, miserable, 
wholiy sick gitl. Let hierput ont one finger 
towarcé heryand Sir Heotor would. publicly 
Gerounce hina, and)im all probabitity, bring 
about some disagreeable, if not actually dan- 
gerous resulta: 

Biair Hontes,-it he indtiged: inva fary of 
anget ageinstéhe fate that had put him in the 
power of so strong a man, was too cautious to 
let that anger lead him into hasty step. 
- was this coolness on his part that astonished 

2gO 

He kaew that Hanter could never sub- 
stantiste hisclaian: He had not the faintest 
scintillation of fear, He saw that Mr. Penneil 
Was morethan agitated aa'to the result of the 
trial, bus he-himeetf had not the smatiest diaw 
comfort on the question. What he: did feel, 
was sometimes longing to seize this man by 
the throat, and stamp the life out of one who 
dared to tradace his dead mother, and to try 
and brand him and his sister with the slar of 
illegitimacy. 

_For thavinsult, Hugo had simost to: bind 
bimeelf in iron at moments to prevent him 
from doing the creature an injury, and when 
the horribte knowledye of the fac} that’ the- 
man could claim Alwynne for his wife, his 
very own; oamé to him,'asalael how could-it 


fail to conta; withahnoet sickening persistence, 


then the brate that was within him was! 
roused to ita utmost fary, and if thought» 
could have carried death in their winga; Bisit 
Hunter would have veased to'tive. Fortunately, 
the cave came on immodiately, aud Hago-had 
his hands fall, So great waw the interest ex 

Prested in the matter; that many eminent men, 
who would in the Oordisary course of events, 


have hastened from town, remained in town - 








« 





to lend their assistance if that were possible, 
to the man whom everybody esteemed, liked, 
and respeoted. 

It was hoped to have the matter setiled ba- 
fore the long vacation, but Haygo knew this 
would be an impossibility. The list of witnesses 
on his side was enormous, and the case threat- 
ened to give employment for something like 
months. 

It was, in fact, adjourned till the autumn, 
and everyone was fall of commiseration for the 
vexatious delay. 

“' It is so odd, it does not seem to worry you 
at all!'’ Lady Rose said to Hugo one day, when 
he called in obedience to her wish; just before 
her departure for Scotland. He did not see 
Blanche nor speak of her. Lady Rose received 
him ins a state of some exsitement)) “ You 
have heard the last news, of course!" shésaid, 
after she had greeted him. ‘ You have seen Sir 
Hector?” > 

Hugo shook his head. 

‘‘ It ig very sad, and it has thrown the child 
back tremendously. I suppose you do not go 
to see her?” 

Hugo said no, He was looking down at hia 
hat. His manner was always constrained and 
fall of subtle meaning when Alwynne was 
epoken of. 

Lady Rose was woman enough to notice it, 
and though it hurt her for-hér own child’s 
sake, yet the world had not oftished the germ 
of romance utterly out of her héart, and she 
had something very like pity id her thoughts 
T i oaeiohin ad and: extreord 

“Ts is 8 ex inary. 
Lady Graham is dead!” 
waa looked up at this, his face grew very 

e 

‘‘ Alwynne’s mother dead?” 

‘ Of heart disease quite suddenly yesterday. 
That is to say, she had a serious attack of ill. 
ness, Which terminated finally with a kind of 
syncope of the heart, Sir Heotor says, she 
has been & doomed woman for years!” 

‘* And she——”’ 

Lady Rose understood his quiet, constrained 
voice, 

“ Alwynne is prosirated, It was a great 
joy to her to see her mother again. Sir 
Heotor told me he was almost afraid the 
meeting would have beem harmful to the girl, 
but instead, is seemed to do her good. The 

ration from her mother had weighed so 
terribly on her mind, and was eaiing away 2% 
her heart all the time. She had told me, she 
felt her mother would never forgive her, never 
see her again, and even now I do not know 
what induced Lady Graham to relents But 
she*did go, Saddenly, two days ago, snd 
maybe it was the sight of the child's forlorn 
condition, that brought on the illness which 
ended so fatally!" 

Hago was drawing his gloves off and on, 
His thoughts had gone out of the drawing:’ 
room, in which he sat to that meeting by 
Alwynne’s sick bed: His memory conjured 
up the portrait of Mrs, Brabante, as he had 
last seem her; so regal in her cold beatty, so 
strange in her ouriously isolated position, a 
woman never to be forgotten! 

‘“ And she is dead?" he said, involuntarily, 
‘Ie was hard to believe thiz.” 

‘* She is dead!’ Lady Rose repeated. ‘ She 
is dead; and Alwynne sorrows for her. Bat 
the mother has lefé her ohild a legacy, which 
has given her peace, and will bring satisfac: 
tions Huyot Jost imagine! Alwynne 
belongs tothe Bradiéy family! Her mother 
was married to William 8%, Vincent Bradley: 
Of course, you will not remember him, but 
you musthave heard, at’ some time or other, 
merition made of handsome Will Bradley. He 
wascommonly supposed to bethe wildest soul 
that over drew breath, and was credited with 
albsorte'of ‘escapades: He died out in India 
yestsago. He married, it seoms ‘now, before 
he left England, and Alwyunevis the child of 
the marriage. Yes, I know what is psssing in 
yout ‘mind! Why the family have never 





recognised either motber or child, 3% ig easy 
to understand whtn one remembers the 


Bradley pride. Alwynne’s mother was of 
humble origin, aud they would not own her. 
The woman in her turn had some prido, and 
refused to claim any further recognition from 
them; and then, well, thén hér life, perhaps, 
put her still farther outside the barrier. She 
was Louise Dairymple, the burlesque artiste, 
you know, and there is no more to be said, 
Atter that, her career was almost traditional. 
Bat she is dead; and=déath levels moss 
things!" 

Hugo sat with drawn brows 

All the struggle that had gone through 
Alwynne’s young mind, was fully compre: 
hended by him. He could not fail to censure 
the dead woman, and yet, he was fall of pity 
for her, too. No need to dwell on the pride, 
that had so great a place in her natare. The 
blow strack at her socariy must have been 
terrible to bear. Her revenge on herself and 
her nature had been almost as terrible, and 
knowledge of this must have corte in bitter 
foroe, when her child’s simplicity and parity, 
had refased to link itself with life of luaxary, 
buili on dishonour, 

Yes, Hago was fall of pity for the dead 
woman, and for the genile, lovely creature, 
whom he knew would mourn her loss, so traly, 
so sadly. Would Alwynne ever know any 
other life, save that of sorrow and shadow ? 

He sighed deeply, and Lady Rose prompily 
began to fuss about him. 

** You want Gas home?” she said. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, she is far away!” was hia 
earnest reply. 

‘* Have you heard from them ?” 

‘“‘ The last letter was from Trinidad!’’ He 
sighed again; ‘‘by this time I am afraid she 

iii have bad corre inkling through the papers, 
and then I shall have her back here in a shot, 
and, well, Gus is not me, and i fear she will be 
unhappy !” 

“' Way shonld she be? ’’ Lacy Rose asked, 
quiokly, 

Hugo was keenly grateful to her for 
her attitude in thie matter, though everyone 
spoke of the Hunter action as foolish, and in- 
comprehensible, there were few who were &0 
staunch in declaring this as Blanohe’s mother. 

‘*'The case might alarm-zome people!” 

“ So annoying, it canuos be finished now. 
Isn't it fanny, Hugo? He never goes near the 
hous It is pitiable, sometimes, to see 
Alwynne’s face, leat heshould come. But she 
is well guarded. I cannot quite understand, 
however, how it is he has not done some- 
thing!” 

‘*Don't you think he has tried to do 
enough?” Hugo asked wiss a faint smile as he 
rose to gO. 

* How I wish you would cometo Scotland! ” 
Lady Rose's face wad full of solicitude, She 
felt & great psia in seeing this man so changec 
and wort. Sheknew nothidg beyoud what 
lay on the sarface; bat her woman's instinct, 
and her woman's heart fathomed below thas 
surface, and epoke'to her of some suffering 
which ha@ no connection with the Hunter 
affair, or her own daughter. They clasped 
hands warmly as he went away. 

* You are a true friend. I shall never forget 
your kindness,’ Hugo said, his voice growing 
teritiar’as it knew how to dosometimer. ‘ 

Lady Rose sat thinking deeply after he had 

one. 

"1 ‘‘ Blanche hag lost him for ever. No matter 
what the issue may be, and it can be butone 
way. He willnever revurn to her!” and then 
the mother fell pondering over the reason that 
Hugo should have offered to link his life with 
ber child's, ‘‘Sne is besntifal, but she is nos 
the woman for him, Ah! well, we must all 
shape our own lives. Biauche is no baby, and 
cai #e¢ into the fatare as well as most of ue, 
but had 1 beet'in herplace, I would havehbesi: 
tated &® htndred times bofore I loat soch a men 
as‘Tannton, were’he Hari ornd. She has taken 
& 8066, Bhé oan never retrace. Iam afraid site: 
will rae ie 1” 

And with a sigh of regret; for darptse her 
womentiness and sincere fricndship, Bianche’s 
mother wat not absolutely an idealist, Lady 
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A GIRL’S HEART. 


ee ee 
OHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue explanation Miss Glenlee desired was 
forthcoming sooner than she could have 
imagined, aud in a manger that was some- 
thing almost like & catastrophe to her uarrow, 
egotistical, and proud nature. 

“Tae cay following Lady Rose Glenlee's 
poirés, society was electrified by an announce- 
ment in the morning papsrs of an extra. 
ordinary piece of news. <A scandal that gavea 
flicker of excitemend to the fading sesson, 

The papers announced, shat an action would 
be started almost immediately, to substantiais 
a claim made by one Mr. Blair Hunter, to 
the titles, estates, and monies belonging to the 
Earldom of Taunton and Torre. Mr. Hunter's 
claina was based on the grounds of being the 
gon of the late Earl by his first marriage, con- 
tracted when he was Viscount Malworth; and 
by giving forth undoubted proofs of this 


when the second marriage was celebrated, 
Mr. Hunter, of course, mast placs the present 
holder of the title and his sister Lady Agusta 
Treyelyan, under the painful stigma of being, 
not only, usurpers of his place, but of haviag 
no legitimate status or place in society whas- 
Boever. 

To say the world was astonished, would be 
to convey not the faintest indication of the 
amazement, inoredulity, and horror that ihis 
news created. Taunton and Torre to be 
assailed in such a fashion! A man who was 
himuclf the living incarnation of pride! A 
man whose names and place was one that 
untatnished through osnturics, uniil the 
suame of his wife’s dishonour had come to 
blot its fair escuécheon, 

Everyone was aghast. It was universally 
regarded aa some hoax, and the evening papers 
wore eagerly scanned to find some confirma. 
tion of this theory. The excitement and 
amazement deepencd, grew, sud spread, when, 
instead of this statement, ii was given thas 


defence of his name and honour in the handa 
of the first counsel! of the day, and to the great 
legal firm, who had always been associated 
witb hiafamily. 

‘‘ Bat it is impossible. Ié ig incredible, it 
caunot be!” was the ory that rang in poor 
Lady Rose Glenlee’s cars all through that day. 
She bad been beseiged by inquiring guess, 
There was something so startling, so bs wilder- 
ing in the news, that one and ali fluoked to 
the first source to obtain more information. 
Natarally, the mother of Hago's fature wits 
wad supposed to krow all there was to know; 
snd to her, in comseqtencs, flocked the curions 
orowd. 

Lady Rose could say nothing, Sie wag in 
irath, bewildered, amazsd, crashed by the 
evyenta of the lant few hours. 

Upstairs in her room with lecked doora. 

lanchs was sitting, trying to recover from 
the blow that had fallen in the very hour of 
her triumpb. Oaly early thas moraing, Lady 
Rose had herself, in company, conveyed 
Alwyane io a quiet nursing home, closs to Sir 
Heator’s residence in Hanley street, 

There bad been a strange, a most unpleasant 
scene in the little boudoir, when Lady Rose 
returned from bidding farewell to her guests, 
It was & question of a struggle between Sir 
Hector’s will, aud the will of the white faced, 
angry man who faced him, The dostor won, 
ad be Was determined to do, and quieily 
informed Mr, Honter that his wife’a condi- 


permit her to be ous of his professional keep- 


‘We will not mince matters,”’ he said, very 


coldly. “The question is taken ous of your | 


’ 


bends now. This girl requires every corts of 

¢ snd attention, if we desire to keep life in 
Sie must be placed apart from sou. I 

refgie ty &llow »ou rw wove ber, Yes I} 


- & 





| whelmed. ‘It is one of the triale which come 





| tation and distress. ‘‘ What. does. it. mean. 
matriage, and the existence of the firai wiis | 


| paid, geatly, for he saw her eyes: were fall of 
the Eari of Taunton and Torre bad placed the | 


you are her husband, bat as Lord, Taunton 
said juss now, we have certain laws in this 
country which will protect helpless women, 
even from their rightfal owaers. You will,I 
am gare, see the advantage of ending) a dis- 
cussson which can have but one termination, 
Your defeat, for the present, at least.” 

Hunter looked at the clever face before him 
for ® moment in silences. 

‘‘T leave you viostor of the situation for the 
moment, Sir Hector,” he said, coolly, ‘ pray ex- 
ercise your ‘ might’ as long. as, the pawer-re- 
mains to you. My right will find a subssantial 
remedy in the law, which you so warmly 
advocate. Fortunately, there is such a thing 
as jastice, and before many hours are gone, we 
shall meet again! " He bowed, and turned at 
the door he looked bask, ‘‘ I wiea you good- 
night, Lord Taunton!” he said, and.at the ancer 
on the last two words, the hot blood leaped 
into Hugo's veins. No sooner was he gone, 
than Lady Rose came towards that silent 
figure by the fire-place. 

* Oh, Hago!" she oried, worn out with agi- 


There is something so sinster and. strange 
about that man, I—I don’t understandi” 

‘*T am afraid I do!" was Hugo's quiet 
answer, and. with that, he took out from his 
pocket Mr. Pennell’s unopened lester and read 
it. ‘ The explanation.is there! '’ he saidgiving 
the letter to Lady Rose. 

Her blanched face provoked a faint smile on 
his lips. 

“Oh, Hago! my dear—my dear—buat—but 
itis all nonsense—ali a mistake! Surely, you 
do not credit it?’ 

The Earl looked straight into the speaker's 
eyes. 

* You think I would stand here like thia if 
I did? " he asked, courtly, proudly, ‘‘ It is the 
yelp, and snap of a. maliguant clever cur; but 
is will have to be met, nevertheless! 
an does not surprise you,’ Lady Rose 
said. 

He shook his head, and then folded the 
letter, and put it in hia pocket. 

‘Do noé. trouble about it, Lady Rose,"' he 


tears, and that ehe. was completely over- 





into our daily life. There may be suffering. 
Toere must be pain to me, to Gus, for the | 
mere suggestion!” He checked himself, ‘' but | 
it is only & suggestion, and we cannot expect | 
sllsunshine. Tell me, what are you going to | 
do with her?” Hiaeyes went towards Alwynne, 
who still lay in &. state of exhaustion. Bir | 
Hectar sat by the.couch, his fingers on her | 
slender pulse. | 
‘‘I¢ is a thread—it. might break at any 
moment!" the physician said, as there. was | 
silence between the other two, and he looked | 
acrosd at them, They were alone. Blanche | 
had gone away without s.word. To save her | 
lite, she could have spoken nothing. 


Stand it, and yet as, every one said, Bisir 
Hunter had been. universally. desoribed aa g 
man of mystery; andmow mostsarely, he had 
developed into something more startling than 
anythiog homan. thoughé. could have 
imagined, 

Lady Rose was. almosé beside. herself. 
Answers to the questions.ehe had. none, §ha 
new nothing, and could tell no. more than wha 
was published in the papers. Bat when ques. 
tioned on her credence of tham she became 
faorious. Ag if is conld be thoughs possible for 
one instant, that she believed, such.a thing. 
She whe had known thehistory of the Taunton 
family from it earliest foundation,.as well as 
she bad known her own, 

Lady Rose had no words enfficiently strong 
for her contempt, for the madness of any man 
daring to assail. such a name—suck a posi 
tion. 

And Blanche, that was after all what ths 
crowd desired most to know, what Blanche 
thonghi, what Blanche would do ! 

The world, for once, was gratified by being 
informed again through the medium of ths 
newspapers, that the engagement of marriag; 
announced only a few days ago, between the 
Earl of Taunton and Torre, and Miss Blanche 
Glenlee was suddenly terminated. 

For explanation of this, everyone had their 
own particular reason; but no one, save 
Blanche, her mother, and Hugo, knew exactl; 
the true one, which, after all, was only what 
an intimate knowledge of the man’s character 
must have certified, would be the one act hs 
would perform, namely, to resurn her freedom 
to the woman whom he had asked to be hia 
wife, during the period in which the name h: 
had offered her was threatened, (even though 
there was something nearly approaching the 
ridiculous in that same threat), by disbonour 
and Gcisgrace. 

To Lady Rose's intense pain and astonish. 
ment, Blanche coldly accepted her lover's 
offer. 

The mother had within her a true woman's 
nature. She could not have withdrawn her 
sympathy from the man she loved, at euch o 


i moment; moreover, womanly as she was, 


Lady Rose was practical, and she coufd noi 
understand how~Bianche could dare to riek 
losing the man whom she had with'so much 
difficulty jast won. 

Blanche vouchzafed her mother no‘reason, 
but had she spoken the trath, she would have 
had to confess, that ifever a woman had cause 


| to regret a hasty act of psevish anger, that 


woman was herself; She had’ lost her head 
in the re-awakened’ jealousy, which Hago's 
interest in Alwynne had brought about, She 
had only one idea in her mind, to give him 
some punishment—the harder the better! 

To make another thrust at his ig 
pride was the one way opem to her. By 
publicly repudiating all connection with: him 
in this crisis of hig career, Blanche had the 


Then there followed © discussion as to what | sense to know she would give him far greater 


wasbest. It wasagueed by all, the girl must | pain, 


be carried away, for many reasons, to save | 
Lady Rose from the consequences that. mast | 
ensue, if Alwynne remained in her house, and 
to save what was more important, the.gizl's 
vary existence itself | 

When Hago took hiadeparture at last back | 
to his chambers where he bad left Basil, Sir 


Hector had arrauged everything, and the fol-* womsn to share a name, that wasnot his, 


| lowing morning, early, Alwynne was driven | 


to the house which the physician had chosen, | 
and placed in the osre of skilled and tender 


than would ever be her chance again, 
she therefore accepted Hago’s offerof fcee- 
dom, written immediately following his 
return to hie rooms that night; and her only 
remark t> her mother was the pointed ons, 
that Lord Taunton, knowing thie claim: was 
about to be brought forwaed should: have 
hesitated most certainly before he asked any 


perhaps, to offer. 
Lady Rose was nearly distraught, 
‘‘How could you—how could yow”—she 


nurses. At Hugo's suggestion, Sir Heotor sat cried to her daughter; who sas like some large, 
down avd wrote brief note to the mother, | f#ir statue, imperious to all she said—* to 
whose place waso certainly beside her child | turn your back: on amyone jass at such & 


; | in this hour of troubleand misery. The world, | moment, and to jeopardize your fature? You 
tion wae euch, thas be (Sic Heoiar) dared not ' 


fortunately, had been 00 little impressed by | Lave lost him, Bianche, and,’ with the 
Alwynne’s fainting fit to attach any im- | shrewdness of a woman of the world, “ you 


| portance to it, and the whole matter had been have done yourself an incaloalable amount of 


| 


| 80 well arranged that her name was not | harm!” 


whispered in any way in connection with the; “ There sre other msn in the world!” 
excitement of the moment, save, of course, ia Blapehe eaid, coldly ; bus she. was. biting ber 
the fact of her being Blair Hanier's wife. \ lip, and her mind waa in w moatdi 


Is waaa surprise whiea would takedaysand' ing condition. Vanity, however, in some 
x ted S -ocicty coald pot under- natures, is stronger even than cireametances, 
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and Blanche was not long before she regained 
ber normal, mental condition. Comforting 
herself ag regards the fature, by determining 
that Hago would never blame her for her 
action, since he would comprehend'te well the 
spirit, that had dilated it. 

She little knew the overwhelming relief, 
that her decision had brought to the manin 
this disagreeable moment of his life, Had he 
ever given her & deep thought. Hugo might 
and would undoubtedly have been pained and 
burt at what she had done; but agit was, it 
was only as though some*weight had been 
lifted from his shoulders, lekving his arma 
free to fight the world, or to work «# bulwark 
of protection and peace abouts the slender, 
frail life, that spelt sh meaning of his own. 


eee 


CHAPTER XXxtlv 


Houaco had never béém’so'relieved aboui any- 
hing, s0 much ag in the knowledge of 
his sister's abseii@e, ddring the weeks that 
followed on the atiiiomdéement-of the claim to 
his title and Zortuney Far away out on the blue 
white-crested waves; the sun browning her 
ohteks, and the breéze giving health and 
girengeh to her beloved Jac. 

Lady Gus had nota thonght of the trouble 
that was working against ker brother and her- 
celf, If Hago had one regret in her absence, 
it wad that her tender care would have been 
most gratefal for Atwynne, and yet, perhaps, 
is wasaswell, The whole condition of affairs 
wad 60 Stfamge. Sach a fierce light would beat 
upon ali; [ him for themoment. I¢ 
might be that Lady. Gus's presence near 
Alwynne would bé-misunderstood, and bring 
some sors of harm on thé'girl. 

Blair Hanter, at present wat leaving her 
as peace. Hugo understood his movements, 
He knew that the man was too cool-headed to 
tisk anything jast now, and so long ashe did 
not attempt to moleat his wife, cr interfere 
with Sir Heotor’s care of her, so long would he 
himeeit be free irom:the powerfal blow which 
that clever: physician» would most assuredly 
strikeat him. The.claimant for an old tivla,: 
and to. place in an honourable family must 
noé permis the:publicto know himas he really 
was, & Charlatan, trading, by tha weakened, 
physical condition of a half.starved, miserable,’ 
wholiy sick gitl: Let hier put ont one finger 
towardé her and Sir Heotor would. publicly 
Genounce hina; and) im-all probabitity, bring 
about some disagreeable, if not actualiy dan- 
gerous results: 

Blair Hontes-it be indolged) iava faory of 
anger againastthe fate that had pus him in the 
power of 0 etfong &@ man, was too cautious to 
iet that anger lead him into any hasty step. 
Is was thie eoolnesson his part that astonished 
ago. 

He kaew that’ Hanter could never sub- 
Stantiste hisclaian He had not the faintest 
Scintillation of feary He saw that Mr, Penneil 
Was more:than agitated as'to the resalt of the: 
trial, bat he: himeetf had not the ematiest dia. 
comfort on thequestion. What he: did feel, 
Was sometimesa longing to seize this man by 
the throat, and stamp the life ont of one who 
dared to tradace his dead mother, and to try 
and brand him and his sister with the slar of 
illegitimacy, 

For thavinsult, Hugo had almost to. bind 
bimeeif in iron at momente to prevent him 
from doiny the creature an injury, and when 
the horribte knowledye of the fact that the- 
man could claim Alwynne for hia wife, his 
very own, oamié to him,'asalas! how could it 
fail to conte, with akuoet sickening persistence, 
then the brate that was within him was’ 
roused to ita utmost’ fary, and if thoughts: 
could have carried death in theis winge,; Bisir 
Hunter would have ceased to'tive. Fortunately, 
tha cage came on immediately, aad Hogo-had 
his bande fall, So great wae the interest ex 
Prested in the matter, that many eminent men, 
who would in the ordisary course of events, 
have hastened from town, remained ia town | 





to lend their assistance if that were possible, 
to the man whom everybody esteemed, liked, 
and respeoted. 

It was hoped to have the matter settled ba- 
fore the long vacation, but Hago knew this 
would be an impossibility. The list of witnesses 
on his side was enormous, and the case threas- 
ened to give employment for something like 
months. 

It was, in fact, adjourned till the autumn, 
and everyone was fall of commiseration for the 
vexatious delay. 

“ It is so odd. it does not seam to worry you 
a’ all!'’ Lady Rose said to Hugo one day, when 
he called in obedience to her wish; just before 
her deparsure for Scotland. He did not see 
Blanche nor speak of her. Lady Rose received 
him in aa state of some excitement) “ You 
have heard the last news, of course!" shésaid, 
after she had greeted him. ‘‘ You have seen Sir 
Hector?” ; 

Hugo shook his head. 

‘' 1¢ is very sad, and it has thrown the child 
back tremendously. I suppose you do not go 
to see her?” 

Hugo eaid no, He was locking down at his 
hat. His manner was always constrained and 
fall of subtle meaning, whem Alwynne was 
spoken of. 

Lady Rose was woman enough to notice it, 
and though it hurt her for: héx own child's 
sake, yet the world had not efdshed the germ 
of romance utterly out of her héart, and she 
had something very like pity in her thoughts 
for these two. 

“Tb is someth sad and extraordinary. 
Lady Graham is dead!” 

Hugo looked up at this, his face grew very 


e 

‘ Alwynne’s mother dead?” 

“ Of heart disease quite suddenly yesterday. 
Tat is to say, she had a serious attack of ill. 
ness, Which terminated finally with a kind of 
syncope of the heart, Sir Heotor says, she 
has been a doomed woman for years !”’ 

‘* And she——” 

Lady Rose understood his quiet, constrained 
Voice. 

“ Alwynne is prosirated, It was a great 
joy to her to see her mother again. Bir 
Heotor told me he wag almost afraid the 
meeting would have beem harmful to the girl, 
but instead, is seemed to do her good. The 
separation from her mother had weighed so 
terribly on her mind, and wad eating away 2% 
her heart all the time, She had told me, she 
felt her mother would never forgive her, never 
see her again, and even now I do not know 
what induced Lady Graham to relents) But 
she*did go, Suddenly, two days ago, and 
maybe it was the sight of the child's forlorn 
condition, that brought on the illness which 
ended so fatally !"' 

Hago-was drawing his gloves off and on, 


His thoughts had gone out of the drawing: 


room, in which he sat to that meeting by 
Alwynne’s sick’ bed: His memory conjured 
up the portrait of Mrs: Brabante, ag he had 
last seen her; so regal in her cold beauty, so 
strange in her curiously isolated position, a 
woman never to be forgotten! 

“ And she is dead?” he ssid, involuntarily, 
‘1 was hard to believe this." 


‘* She is dead!” Lady Rose repeated. “ She 


is dead; and Alwynne sorrows for her. Bat 
the mother has left her ohild a legacy, which 
has given her peace, and will bring satisfac: 
tion; Hugot Jast imagine! Alwysne 
belotgs tothe Bradley family! Her mother 
was married to William 8¢, Vinoent Bradiwy: 
Of course; you will not remember’ him, bat 
you-must‘have heard, at’ some time or other, 
merition made of handsome Will Bradley.. He 
wasoommonty suppoued to be'the wildest soul 
that ever drew! breath, and was credited with 


albsorte‘of ‘escapades: He died out in India’ 


yestsago. He marvied; it seems now, before 
he left England, and Alwyune vis the ohild of 
the marriage. Yes, I know what is psesing in 
yout mind! Why tite ‘family have never 
recognised either mother or child, Jt is easy 
to understand whtn one remembers the 


Bradley pride. Alwynne’s mother was of 
humble origin, aud they would not own her. 
The woman in her turn had some prida, and 
refused to claim any further recognition from 
them, and then; well, thén hér life, perhaps, 
put her still farther outside the barrier. She 
was Louise Dairymple, the burlesque artiste, 
you know, and there ig no more to be said, 
Atter that, her-career was almost traditional, 
Bat she is dead, and death levels mogs 
things!" 

Hugo sat with drawn brows 

All the struggle that had gone through 
Alwynne’s young mind, was fully compre. 
hended by him. He could not fail to censure 
the dead woman, and yet, he was full of pity 
for her, too. No need to dwell on the pride, 
that had so great a place in her natare. The 
blow strack at her socariy must have been 
terrible to bear, Her revenge on herself and 
her nature had been almost as terrible, and 
knowledge of this must have cone in bitter 
force, when her child’s simplicity and purity, 
had refased to link itself with a life of luxary, 
built on dishonour, 

Yes, Hago was full of pity for the dead 
woman, and for the genile, lovely creature, 
whom he kuew would micurn her loa, so traly, 
so sadly. Would Alwynne ever know any 
other life, save that of sorrow and shadow ? 

He sighed deeply, and Lady Rose prompily 
began to fuss about him. 

** You want Gas home?” she said. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, she is far away!” was his 
earnest reply. 

‘s Have you heard from them?” 

‘“‘ The last letter was from Trinidad!’’ He 
sighed again; ‘by this time I am afraid she 
will have bad torre inkling through the papers, 
and then I shall have her back here in a shot, 
and, well, Gus is not mo, and i fear she will be 
unhappy !”’ 

‘‘ Why should she be?’ Lacy Rose asked, 
quiokly, 

Hugo was keenly grateful to her for 
her attitude in this matter, though everyone 
spoke of the Hunter action as foolish, and in- 
comprehensible, there were few who were so 
géaunch in declaring this as Blanohe’s mother. 

‘S'The case might alarm-eome people!” 

“ $0 annoying, it canuos be finished now. 
Isn’é it fanny, Hugo? He never goes near the 
hous It is pitiable, sometimes, to see 
Alwynne’s face, lest heshould come. But she 
is well guarded. I cannot quite understand, 
however, how it is he has noi done some. 
thing! '’ 

‘Don't you’ think he has tried to do 
enough?” Hugo asked wis. a faintemile ashe 
rose to go. 

“ How I wish you would come-to Bootland! ” 
Lady Rose's face was full of wolicitude. She 
felt a great psia in eeving this man sochangec 
and wort. Sheksew nothidg beyond what 
lay on the sarface; bat her woman's instinct, 
and her woman’s heart fashomed below thas 
surface, and epoketo her of some suffering 
which ha@ no connection with the Hunter 
affair, or her own daughter. They clasped 
hands warmly as he went away. 

* You are a trus friend. I shall never forget 
your kindness,” Hugo said, his voice growing 
feridar’as it knew how to do sometime, 0 

Lady Rose sat thinking deeply after he had 

one. 

° ‘* Blanche hag lost him for ever. No matter 
what the issue may be, and it oan be butone 
way, He will never revarn to ber!” and then 
the mother fell pondering over the reason shat 
Hugo should have offered to link his life with 
her child's, “‘Sne is besantifal, but she ia nos 
the woman for him, Ah! well, we mugt al! 
shape our own lives, Biauche is no baby, aud 
cai #e6 into the fatare as well as mos of ue, 
but had beetin hsrplace, I would havehes:: 
tated & htndred times before I lost such a man 
ag’ Taunton, were he Earl ornd. She has taken 
& 8060, Bhé oan never rerrace. 
will rae ix!” 

And with a sigh of recret; for danptte her 
womentiness and sincere friendship, Bianche’s 





mother wat not absolutcly an idealist, Lady 


Iam afraid site: 
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[‘ ¥OU HAVE LST HIV, BLANCHE| ’ LaDY BOSE PAID TO HER DAUGHTER. 


Rose, to grees some new comer, who would 
discourse for an hour, probably, on the cause 
célébre of the moment, and weary her hostess 
with innumerable questions, which the court 
of justice alone could answer. 


* * . * * 


Scoiety had barely been scatiered a week, 
and was still to be found clustered in goodly 
numbers at Cowes, or on Scottish moors, when 
the solution to the extraordinary Taunton and 
Torre case was forthcoming in a novel, and 
moat unexpected manner, ore which provoked 
the most wild excitement amid all classes as 
soon as the news reached them. 

This was no Jess a matter than the discovery 
by an astute, French detective, that the 
claimant to the title and estates of the Earldom 
of Taunton and Torre was a criminal, whom 
be had been searching for several years, but 
who had always managed to evade and elude 
his mcs! careful eye, in a manner little less 
than marvellous. 

The resord of crime brought to light by this 
detective against Hunter, who possessed at 
least a good dozen aliases, was one so remark- 
able in ingenuity and fertile resources, as to 
wake something like admiration in the breast, 
even for so hardened and extraordinary a 
villain. 

There was scarcely a branch of dishonesty 
that had not been practised by the man at 
some time or other of his career, and in every 
case except one, he had managed to escape 
detection and punishment, but even suspicion. 

The one and only time in which jastice had 
overtaken him, had been several years back, 
when he had been sojourning in Australia, 
pursuing in conjunction with some few kindred 
spirits, a policy of dishonesty on an enormous 
scale, and which, unfortunately for him and 
his confederates, ended in such a way as to 
bring them all into the hands of the law. 
Hanter had st ffered two years’ imprisonment 
for thie cfilexce, and immedediately on bis 





release had sailed for Europe, choosing Paria 
as his head quarters for farther speculations. 

The history given in the newspapers, which 
eagerly seized on the Taunton affair, as a 
godsend in the slack season of all the ways 
and means resorted to by Hunter during his 
sojourn in the French capital, it required 
the pen of a Dumas to do it fall jastice. His 
marvellous accomplishments, his wonderfal 
personal attractions, his almost supernatural 
way of committing any wrong-doing he 
desired without inculcapating himself, this in 
conjunction with his career as a singer, a 
painter, a doctor, and, lastly, as a hypotist. 
All described a history almost unequalled in 
ite line for audacity, skill, and wickedness. 

The crime for which the detective 
‘‘ wanted”? him, was the most terrible and 
horrible of all his achievements, the robbery 
and ultimate murder of an unfortunate young 
man, whom he had followed about from place 
to place, in order to make himself master of 
his fortune, and with whom he had grown 
intimate, entirely through the means of his 
mesmeric power, which nature in the first 
place, and practise in the second had brought 
to such a pitch of perfection. 

The newspapers took this as their text, to 
preach a tirade agains} society for having 
tolerated and encouraged in their midst, a 
performance such as that given by the arrested 
Hanter in many a great London house, Very 
little was said about the young wife, whose 
assistance had been so necessary to him in his 
peculiar way of making money. Alwynne’s 
connection with him was touched on very 
lightly ; but there was a general expression 
given, that would lead to suppose she had 
been no free agent in the past, and that even 
in the fact of being this man’s wife, she had 
succumbed only to the strong and evil influence 
he exercised upon her. 

It was Hogo’s hand that shielded Alwynne 
in this moment. The news of Hunter's arrest 
hud been brought to him, jist when he wason 
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the point of going up to Scotland in company 
with his lawyer, to make personal researches 
in view of the coming trial. His first thought 
was for the woman he loved. Above all, she 
must be kept as far apart from the publicity 
and shame. Lord Taunton’s persona 
influence was found to have a great power. 
In every case, he succeeded as he intended to 
to, and no matter whatsavoury scandal would 
be dished up for the world to read, and com- 
menton. Her fair, pure name would be kept 
sacred, and free from degredation. 

The news of Blair Hunter's arrest was 
hardly a day old, before the gigantic bubble he 
had endeavoured to blow, was broken in its 
birth by his own hand. 

The evening papers sold at a tremendous 
rate, for the news had circulated far and wide, 
that the claimant to the Taunton title had 
made fall confession of the fraud he wae 
about to perpetrate, and avowed the fact that 
the position of the Earl was, so far as he was 
concerned, what it had always been ; the posi- 
tion of a man who had the right of birth and 
long descent, held his own among the great 
ones of the land. 

(To be continued.) 








Taesez is a wealth of delicious and delicate 
food growing neglected and wasting, uncared 
for and unused, and this is the common rettle 
—urtica urens. Atthe present moment they 
are at their best, about four to six inches 
high, quite tender and leafy; they should be 
cut with scissors, a glove being worn to prevent 
being stung. They should then be washed and 
sharply boiled for about half an hour, then 
strained and served like spinach, either with 
cream or with eggs on toast, or just simply a8 
@ plain vegetable. They can be popularised by 
ladies and gentlemen using and prizing them, 
and then very soon the peasantry will follow 
snit, avd another additional food supply be 
added from a source ever at hand. 
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[‘‘ A SECRET, MISS MOORE, IS WORTH 


NOVELETTE.} 
THE PRICE OF A SECRET. 
ieee anil 
CHAPTER I. 


SomzwnEne in West Hertfordshire, not far 
from an old market town, there nestles among 
ee hills a little village called Ricket's 

nD e 

How it got its name no one knew or in. 
quired, Whether there had ever been a 
Ricket in the fiesh in the locality who stood 
godfather for the hamlet no one cared. Most 
probably not, for ‘‘End” is a very popular 
name for Hertfordshire villages, and at least 
half-a.dozen “Ends” with varions prefixes 
—_ to be found within a walk of Redhemp. 
stead. 

Ricket’s End had neither church nor chapel. 
It depended for such luxuries on Redhemp. 
stead; but, on the other hand, it boasted a 
echcol, a brewery, and a baker’s shop, which 
last was probably deemed the most usefal. 

Some fifty cottages represented poverty 
somewhat picturesquely. Perhaps half.a- 
dozen dwellings of more pretention were 
scattered here and there, bat the crowning 
glory of the village was Ricket's House, a 
grand old mansion, standing far back from the 
high road in its own wide-spreading grounds, 

Not so very long ago an old Hertfordshire 
family had lived there, but an enterprising 
railway company conceived the idea of ran- 
ning & branch line through Ricket's End, and 
the Squire, taking fright, sold hie homestead 
for a good round sum, and departed to 

astures new, while the railway company, 

igcovering some unforeseen impediment to 
the proposed line, were forced to give up their 
purpose, and thankfally accepted Dr. Mait- 
land ae a tenant for the mansion which might 
otherwite have remained a white elephant on 
their handa, 





For some fifteen years Dr. Maitland had 
lived at Ricket's House. He paid his way 
with exemplary honesty. He subscribed to 
local charities. His purse was always open 
when schemes for improvement of the place 
were oa foot. But in all the time he had been 
among them he had never managed to live 
down the prejudice excited agsinst him among 
the villagers when they heard his profession. 

Dr. Maitland was a physician. That the 
inhabitants of Rioket’s End could have for- 
given, though they preferred a Squire who 
lived on his own private means. Bat alas! 
Douglas Maitland was something else— 
prietor of a private lunatic asylum, and if he 
had been the common hangman the villagers 
could not have been more indignant. 

That mad people must exist the cottagers of 
Ricket’s End frankly confessed ; but that they 
should be confined in the beautiful old house 
where the Ashleys had lived for centuries was 
an insult to the village. 

That the ‘‘ Maddies" (the local name for 
them) should have the sole use of those lovely 
gardens sloping down to the river's brink 
which Squire Ashley had always thrown open 
to the public when any charitable scheme 
required to raise money by a bazaar or open 
air {é:e—why, it was abominable ! 

At first they hoped (very wickedly, and yet 
perhaps, naturally) the doctor might regret of 
his bargain. Perhaps when one or two cf the 
‘* maddies "’ had fallen into the river and been 
drowned Dr. Maitland would understand that 
Ricket’s House was not suited for lunatios, 
and might remove to some less favoured spot. 

Vain hope! Fifteen years had come and 
gone. Dr. Maitland was still at Rioket’s 
House. Two or three of the patients who had 
been brought there on his first arrival were 
cured and restored to their homes. A few 
were dead, bat new-comers had filled the 
vacant places, and Dr. Maitland, so far 


: prospered, that instead of the dczen ladies he 
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JOST WHAT IT WILL FETCH!” gAID LOBD SUMMEBLEIGH, COOLLY.) 


had under his charge when he first came he 
now counted over twenty patients. 

He was an unmarried man, but his sister 
presided over his household, and there were 
several female attendants under her. No 
expense was spared for the comfort of the 
inmates. Nothing was thought too good for 
them, and Riocket’s End said, enviously, ‘a 
good many sane Christians were worse off 
than Dr, Maitland's maddies,” but the popular 
feeling was still strong against him, 

It was not that people did not think his 
treatment of his helpless charges kind and 
humane, but that they hated having such an 
establishment in their midst. 

In this feeling the gentry quite agreed with 
the cottagers. Dr. Maitland had no time, his 
sister no taste for society. It was having the 
most charming house in the neighbourbood 
for garden parties and tennis gatheri: «3 
practically useless. 

Miss Maitland returned the few calls made 
on her, but frankly said she had no leisure for 
visiting, and so she and her brother dropped 
out of their neighbour's circle. They gave no 
invitations, none came for them, and by the 
time they had been at Ricket’s End three 
years the gentry quite ignored them. Ooaly 
that when taking friends from a distance for 
the prettiest drive in the neighbourhood which 
led them past the fast-shut gates the strangers 
always wished to know who lived in ‘‘that 
lovely place,” and then the old story would 
come out as fresh as ever. 

It was summer time. The grand old trees 
which bordered the London road like an 
avenue were in full leaf. Their spreading 
boughs well nigh meeting in the centre of the 
path and forming & green canopy over the 
heads of the passer by, the long winding 
High.atreet ended with a sudden jerk, giving 
place to this beautiful shady country lane 
which naw.comers never could remember wag 
the high road from London to Buckingham. 
shire, and juste mile from the last shop you 
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came to the hamlet of Ricket’s End, whose 
last building was the beautifal old mansion 
so long the home of the Ashleys. 

No Ashley of them ali had ever kept it in 
better condition than did Dr. Maitland. From 
the lodge to the terrace steps the gravel path 
was crisp and well-rolled; unconscious of a 
single weed. The lawn was green as lawn 
could be and soft and even as velvet. The 
beantifal old trees gave welcome shade, and 
the flower beds were one mass of gorgeous 
coloar,. 

The only sigas—and these would have been 
unnoticed by a casual observer—of te natare 
of the nte 40 whieh the house was now put, were 
that the walls had been raised quite a foot 
and were strewn at the top with broken glass, 
making them quite unsoalable, and ia thick 
laurel hedge:had been planted tovont off the 
pats of the grounds which faced the river 
from the rest, 

Beyond the laurelsowme a second hedge of 
some prickly shrebj;and brave indeed would 
have been» the persotr who tried to force her. 
way through it. 

The only entrance-to the farther part of the 
gardens was thtough’a little wooden door, of 
which there were-only two keys, one in the 
Doctor's keeping the other in his sister's ; not 
even to the moss trusted of the attendants was 
this privilege extended. 

Theiodge gate wae always fastened. Ono 
o? ‘the gardeners lived in tie lodge, and bis 
wits wasalvays at hand to open the gate for 
visisore. Of thees, however, few came, 

Bat Mra. hed her work out out in 
taking in the goods left by the various trades: 
people and transmitting Misz Moaitiand's 
orders to them, 

All parcels, letters, and papers were left at 
the lodge. Odaly those people who required a 
personal interview with the Doctor or his 
sister were allowed to pass through the gates, 

The postman had left the heavy letter.baga 
little earlier than usual, and Mee; Carpenter 
was calling one of her boys to take it up to 
the house when one of the lady attendants 
passed on a morning ramble, and offered to 
carry it. 

“I is a pity to disturb your boys,” she said, 
good-naturediy, “they are busy hunting for 
batterflies. I saw them jast now.” 

‘* Well, I'm sure its very kind of you, Mias 
Moor,” said the mother, gratefally. ‘' You ate 
out carly this morning.” 

“It's the only time I can get 40 myself,” 
said the pil, frankly. ‘One of the patients 
is very ill, and when she’s up shé can’s béar 
me ous of her sight.” 

‘‘ Who's that, Miss Moor? I hadn't heard 
any of the ladies were ill,” said Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, who had bsen Dr. Maitland’s pariourmaid 
once on & time, and still kept up an interestin 
his patients, 

“To's Mes. Winterleigh,” replied Miss Moor, 
‘'T expect you recollest her. She's been here 
longer than anyone.” 

A strange change passed over Mrs, Carperi- 
ter's face. 

“I'm not likely to forges hor,"’ shé said, 
gravely. ‘Is she very ill?” 

“Dying, I believe. The Doctor has writien 
for her friends.” 

Then with a careless good-bye, Miss Moor 
sped away to the house, and the gardener’s 
wife sank on a chajr for a moment, 

Is was a busy morning, bat the néws had 
recalled one of the saddest soener she had ever 
witnessed. Time seemed to step back, and 
she saw herself a girl again, a cook in Dr. 
Maitland’s service before he was rich or célé. 
brated, and when. two pationts at a tiie 
seemed prosperity to him. 

She remembered the night so well. A cab 
drove up contaioing a lady and gentleman, 
The former wae in a heavy atopor, the latiér 
had a great sorrow stamped on his face. 

It was a small hones. There were but two 
servants, one of them was ont, and to Mary 
bad been called: to help Miss Maitland put the 
strange lady into bed. ; 


Steremembéred italleo well, A beantifal | 





face and yet one stamped with evil passions. 
A musical voice which yet breathed forth 
bitter threats and curses against her husband, 

“I will kill him!" raved the poor creature, 
wildly. ‘' Nothing but his blood will blot out 
the wrong. It may be years, but if I watch 
and wait [ shall kill him at last!” 

Méanwhile the Dootor and his guest sat in 
the ditiag-room below. Those awful threats 
and curses must have reached theshy 
Presently the stranger rose to depart, 
Matyy in ber kitchen, caught his far 
words, 


‘* Keep my seoret,: Douglas, if you bave one 
spark of friendship for me.” 

“IT will, I will,” said Dr, Maitiand, ficealpy) 
“My — friend, rely on me.” 

“Ido. That womamis a fiend, Douglés; I 
say ib h she ismy wife. She has killed! 
what I held dearer than life itself. She has 
aii, thee 
thing me, an this miser-- 
able Soe sof £9 P ait 

“ Concesiment is always dangerous,’ 
De. Maitland, slowlys. “ "¢ you think you 
may have to pay too heavy a cows by. and-bye 
for keeping this seoret? ” 

‘Tam content to risk it,” 

That-wasall, The gentleman with his sad 
eae’ earnest eyes never came to the 

ous . 

The new patients had a long and terrible ill 
ness, She came out of itweak and helpless a6 
& little child, Her wild psseion, her cruel 
hatred gone; but, alae! mind and intellect 
hopelessly gone too, With a mejestio form 
owt brilliant beauty she was mentally a 
wr . 

Very soon after this Dr, Maitiand moved to 
Richmond, and only two years later took a 
more ambitious flight still, and brought his 
establishment to Ricket’s House. 

Mary accompanied them. She liked the 
place and it suited her. She was not afraid 
of the ‘‘ maddies,” as people called them, and 
sincerely pitied some of the poor creatures, 
only in all the years they lived beneath the 
same house she could never feel a grain of 
compassion for Mrs. Winterleigh when others 
praised this lady’s beauty and pitied her sad 
fate Mary kepé silent. 

She conld never forget the sorrowfal face 
and broken-hearted words of the man whohad 
first brought her to Dr. Maitland, Mary 
believed that this lovely maniac had, indeed, 
wrecked his lifé, and murdered one very dear 
to him, 

Her perceptions quickened by the interest 
she took in the case, Mary noticed that Mra. 
Winterisigh was no favorite with thé Doctor 
and his sister. 

Kind and patient to her as they were to all, 
the servant coald sea that they yet shrank 
from the beauty as they had never done from 
another inmate, 

Mrs. Wihterleigh had-everything money and 
care could provide for her, bat Mise Maitland 
never selected her as her own companion: 

People came occasionally to see the other 
inmates. Their friends sent letters when they 
could not visit them, bat never had lettér or 
Visitor arrived for Mrs. Winterleigh: 

‘* And now she’s dying!” mused the gar- 
dener’s wife, as she gorup to go om with her 
daily round of household duties, ‘ Well, it 
may be a cruel wish, but I hope its‘in time for 
bim. He never spoke tome, but he had a good; 
true face, and it was easy to eee she'd crushed 
every hope out of hislite, It would have been 
better for him if she'd not lasted so long. 
Twenty years isa good spell out of a man's 
life, 1 wonder it he will comenow: Ishonid 
know him again anywhere, even after all 
these years!" 

Miss Moore was tired, perhaps, or else she 
did not go the shortest way to the house. It 
was @ good half hour before she deposited the 
letter-bag in the bal, and then—which she 
ren not intended—Dr. Maitland witnessed the 
action. 








letters. Don’t trouble to play postman again, 
Miss Moore!" 

‘‘ Ts is not Mrs, Carpenter's fault,” she said, 
deprecatingly, “I offered. The boys were 
having a game and I was passing.” 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said the Doctor, 
witha kindly smile, though his manner wag 
déeided though to imply command, ‘‘as it is 
Canpenter is responsible for our post-bag, It 
*ook to sending it up by anyone who passed 
ishbuld never know whom to soold if the 

‘late, Miss Moore!” 
SHeddoked at him with well-fcigned peni- 
tencey: Sle was a very pretty woman, and there 
wers*s0mie people who said she had come to 
Rivke#'s House, intending to be ite mistress, 
ae they were righ’) iv six months no 
had crowned her efforts. Dr. Maitland 
wee not far from fifty; though he looked 
renee. He was kind and courteous to all 
assistants, but he certainly never thought 
reer ae wifé from among them, and Lucy 
least of alli 
vemnetiie ee ae not been long at - a 
» She was the sister of a o 

friend of the doator’s, and when her brother 
died he had begged his old chum to help Lucy 
#6earn a livings From this had arisen her 
coming to Hertfordshire, She told Miss 
Maitland she was twenty-five, and that poor 
Diok had been like a father to her. Dorothy 
Maitland, who had known Dick well in hia 
Atadent days, remembered perfectly that there 
were ten years between him and his “ little 
sieter,” which would make the young lady 
some years over thirty ; bat tie old maid was 
very kind-hearted, and never reminded Lucy 

of the slight mistake, 

The new comer was treated jast like any 
other of the “attendants,’’ who were all 
ladies, She was paid a regular salary, and 
had-proved herself so usefal and suitable a 
person that Miss Maitland was qnite willing 
to extend the engagement which at first had 
been only temporary, till ‘‘ Miss Moore could 
make more suitable plans for her fature. 

Nos so the Docior. Moen are supposed to be 
more easily taken in by women than are their 
own eex; but while Dorothy Maitland thought 
Mies Moore a harmless person, very affected 
and silly in her manner, but etill usefal and 
suitable for the post she filled, her brother 
had come to the conclusion he must get rid of 
Lucy as soon as possitie, and meanwhile 
labelied her in his owa mind ‘' dangeroua!” 

Perhaps he knew more of the world than 
his sister. Perhaps he remembered the 
harem.scarem life Dick Moore had lived. for 
years, and did not believe the: companion of 
hie Bohemian wanderings could settle down 
into the pretty, demrure, dame de compagnie, 
that Luoy appeared to be without some 
stronger motive than appeared on the surface; 
Anyway he distrasied Mies Moore, and felt'he 
shonld-be thankfal when hie house was rid of 
her, though at the same time he was too com: 
passionate to send her away until he was sure 
she had obtained another home and respect- 
able occupation. 

‘* Dougias,” said his sister, following him 
to his etudy after breakfast, which they took 
in the huge dining-hal in y with the 
“ patients,” “is there anything the matter? 
You look quite worried this morving.” 

‘‘Qomein here, Doroihy: I want to talk 
to you.”’ 

But when the door was shut'on them both 
he was silent eo long that his sister grew 
alarmed. 

‘“‘ Tg it a fcesh case, Douglas: I don't thiak 
I should take any more, Twenty is quite 
enough for you to do jastice to," 

‘I¢ is not a fresh cave, my dear,” he 
snewered, gravely, ‘ bat a very old one which 
ig troubling me—how is Mrsv Winterleigh? " 

‘‘ Jasé the samies I have’ seen her this 
morning, and I think she is sinking fast. The 
nurse said you feared she same, and that you 
had already been tovher.’’ 

“JT have! Dorothy;I don’é think she will 





‘Sarely Oarpenter has a boy among his 
pack of children he could sead up with the 


lage through «hid week! I have seut'for Alaa 
It seemed only right.” 
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“She wilfnot know him if he comes,” 

«“ He will come,” said the Dootor, firmly. 

‘'You cannot blame him if he does not, 
Qaly think the ruin she made of his life.”’ 

“'] should-‘never blame him,” returned-Dr. 
Maidand: ‘ He has saffered too much for 
me to criticise his conduct; but for all that 
jae will comet Dorothy, for well-nigh twenty 
years, this woman's life has been’ a millstone 
weighing him down with*despair. He: will 
come, jast to convince himself I am right, 
ond thatshei¢ dying.” 

Mice:Dorothy shook her head. 

“We bave done all’ ws could for Mrs. 
Winterlergh, Dougtas, No patient in the 
house bas had more care and attention—but I 
pever liked her!” 

“Norl! But, my dear, I did not call you 
in here to discuss our fikings, but something 
far more important. Ie Mrs, Winterleigh 
still as devoted to Miss Moore?” 

“Yes. Of course one of the nurses is with 
her at night, but she is never easy if Lucy 
Moore is away from her in the daytime!” 

“ She mast be away to-day!” 

“ Douglas!" 

“ My dear sister, I don't trasi that young 
woman any farther than I can see-her. She 
ia @ very shrewed, quiok-wistted person. If 
ehe conld surprise Alan’s seoret is would be 
a3 good as & small gold mine to her}”’ 

Miss Maitland locked horrified, 

«TI don’t underatand you, brother!” 

‘“T will try and be plainer. I believe that 
Lasy Moore already suspects. that Mea. 
Winterleigh (we will put it mildly) has a 
history !”’ 

‘I know she does! She has asked me 
more than once to tell her what it is." 

“Jost co! Hitherto Rosamund's mind 
bas been a blank as regards the past; bat 
very often in these casesas the strength decays 
the brain grows olearer, If memory returns 
10 this poor creature, what is to hinder her 
from pouring ont her history to the first 
listener ehe-can find? Dorethy, that. listener 
mast not be Miss Moore." 

Dorothy shivered. 

“IT will etay with Mrs, Winterleigh myaelé 
if you wish it-Douglas!" 

‘No: you.would saffer more than anyone 
clus, beeause you know the truth. Let any 
one be with her, excopt Miss Moore, Ali. our 
viner assistants are old and tried, they would 
ba too boneat; to. repeat a seoret revealed to 
them under such ciroumstamces; besides, 
thay would probably put) it all down to 
delitiam.” 

“ And would not-Miss.Moore?”’ 

‘*No; in the-firat-place, she is the only one 
of oar helpers .who. has ‘known the world,’ 
and has. probably heard as much of Alan's 
history sa the publio learned at the: time. 
Taen she is almost. morbidly covetous, and 
desires money so greedily, thai she would do 
auything to obtain.it. If Alan's seoret ia at 
her merey, farewell to hia,peace of mind,” 

‘* T will goto Mra. Winiericigh at once,’ said 
Miss Maitland. “I amafraid it would. look 
marked. if I changed Miss: Moore for one of 
the other ladies, but if I go myself her feelings 
can’t be hare!”’ 

_“T don’é think her feelings are in any 
danger, Dorothy!” 

* Andis Alan coming today?” 

“T can’t tell you!" 

* I theughtyyou had heard from him:?” 

_‘‘T have recrtved an envelope addreszed in 
big hanciwrising, I: contwing an unused 
ehest ot blank: paper.” 

“ Flow -vergvodal” 

My Gear, I don't*heliove Alan sent: mea 
blank pisos of papss Someones, either at his 
house or mine, extracted: tha letter so that it 
might not reno me,!’ 

“Ts must have beou done at the Castle; no 
one here would ba co bane; How conla they 
&et si the post base? Besides, even if thay 
opened that, how cold they guess which was 
Alan's letter ?** 

‘Mize Moore carried the post-beg from the 


Lodge this morning, Dorothy, and tock hali- 
an-hour to get here ?"’ 

** Bat——_" 

‘And Alan’s letter was. marked ‘immedi- 
ate!’ Do you begin to understand now, 
Dorothy 2?” 

“If she has done this, she must suspecs 
something already.” 

‘' And, therefore, she ought not to be alone 
with Mrs, Wintericigh,” returned.the Doctor. 

Miss Maitland required no second hint, She 
left the room; and, mesting the housekeeper 
in ons of the corridors she quietly deputed all 
authority to her for the time being, saying she 
might be detained some hours in Mrs, Winter- 
leigh’s room, 

‘* Misa. Moore is -with-her now,” replied the 
housekeeper; “bat I think, ma‘am, she is 
over excitable for onethatis dying. I heard 
quite a noise of talking and laughing as I 
went by.” 

The room was at the extreme end of a jong 
passage. Its windows faced the terrace, and 
it was fornished with everything that could 
make it a bright and taetefal abode. 

Miss Maitland hesitated just a moment 
before she entered. By nature a most un- 
suspicious woman, yes the Doctor's sister was 
no simpleton, and her syes; openod: by Douglas, 
she saw perfeciiy how ecssily Lucy 
Moore might have betrayed their trast; and 
she felt an instincbive repulsion for the woman 
whom they had taken in in the hour of her 
sore need only to be so basely requitéed. 

Mes. Winterleigh’s illnese-was not one that 
confined her to her bed. Every day she was 
dressed and laid upon the sofa. Uatil lately 
she had been wheeled in a chaix about the 


I am qauile sane now, whatever I may have 
beer all these dreary years!” 

‘' We have done our beat for you,” said the 
old maid, gently. ‘As for triumphing over 
you, Rosamond, if indeed your intellect ig 
restored to you at this last hour, you must 
Know we should not do that.” 

‘Yes, you would!” defiantly, ‘ Haven't 
you hidden me here all these years just to 
oblige Alan? ”’ 

‘We have kept you here because you were 
not fit to take cars of yourself. If you had 
not been at Rickett’s House, you would have 
been placed in a similar institution, Aféer 
frenzy like yours you could not be at large.”’ 

“If I was mad, he drove me to it!" re- 
torted Mrs, Winterleigh. ‘I teli you when I 
saw him and my rival I conid have killed 
them both!" . 

** You did kill her!” said Dorothy, gravely, 
‘‘as purely as though you had stabbed her 
through the hears! ” 

‘*T’'m glad of it, very glad! Have you sent 
for my husband? Is he coming?” 

We think 


‘' My brother has sent for Alan, 
he is sure to conie.’’ 

‘* Why do you call him ‘ Alan?’ ssked the 
wife, resenifally. ‘He is mot your husband! 
What right have you to cal him by his 
Christian name?” 

‘* The right of long friendship, Rossamond,” 

* Do youknow,” andalia maniac’s canning 
gleamed in the dark eyes now. ‘Do you 
know you.have never once mentioned. his 
other name? Never once in all these years?” 

‘‘A husband's name is the same as his 
wife's, generally,” said Miss. Maitland, quietly, 

Roeamond put her hand to her head, 

‘I can’t think, My head feels all confuced. 





grounds, Noexpensehad been spared for her 
comfort, and yet the ownere of Rickett's 
House knew perfectly that her death would 


litt 3 heavy burden from-one they both dearly | 


loved, 


The mad woman had: been besatifal when | 


shecame under theiz care, well-nigh twenty 
years ago, and ske was beantifal now; although 
she must have been forty-five orolder. Sie 
had large strongly-manked featares, faultlessly 
reguiaras those of an artist's model. Her large 
black eyes were: bright and) sparkling as a 
panther’s, ber blus-biack hair, unstreaked by 
one thread of silver, fell below her waist, and 
was fastened back by a pink ribbon, She 
wore & dressing-gown of the same bright tint, 
and her white hands had several ringe on 
their wasted fingers. 

She looked annoyed:when Mies Maitland 
entered, and still more so when that laéy 
dismissed Miss Moore, 

It was done with the most perfect courtesy, 
and yet with jast that shade of authority which 
showed the speaker meani to ba obeyed. 

‘* I shail -be glad: if you-will go to the work- 
room. Your skilfal fingers are badly wanted 
there, Mies Moore, and: I can stay with Mes, 
Winaterieigh.” 

“IT don’s want you!” said the patient, 
frankly. ‘I hate the very sight of you! You 
have been my enemy from’the fire?!” 

Miss Moore stood irresolute. 

‘*May not I stay?’ she pleaded. “ Mrs. 
Winaterleigh likes to have me, and,” in a 
lower tone, “it seems hard to thwart her 
now!” 


| Everything goes round and round if I try to 


{remember things; but I know A'an’s name 


| was not Winterleigh ; and I was never called 

; 60 untill came here. Our name was longer 

;and much prettier.” 

Dorothy did not answer, and Mrs, Winter- 

i leigh went off on another prievanoa, 

| ‘Why did you send Miss Moore away?” 

| ‘] wanted her elsewhere.” 

| “T like her!” said Rosamond, defiantly ; 
i*tand I have told her all I could remember. 
| She says my husband muet be a wicked man 

“soe me shut up here, while he enjoys him- 
self.” 

No interroption could have been. more wel- 
|come than a visit from Dr. Maitland. He 
, talked cheerfnliy enough:to Rosamond, but he 
{signed to his sister to follow him, when he 
i\lefs the room, and told. her, as sconas they 

were out of earshot, that the end was near. 

** And is she sane?” 

‘*My dear, she is eamer than she has been 
all thess years, but she is quite mad on one 
point. She siill believes—honestly believes, 
mind Doroshy—that in what bappened long 
ago she was not ainning, but. cinued against.” 

‘Can he be in time?” 

‘+ cannot tell, I have sent.the waggonette 
to.the station to wait for every train. There 
can come no happiness from, another meeting 
between them, and yet I bope Aisn will see 
her once agsin.”’ 

He did, It wasnoon. TheJane san poured 
fall and warm into Rosamond’s room, She 
would not have the blinds lowered, she said 
she liked it. Perhaps she did. 

There wae southern blood in her veins. 








| 


| Dorothy Maitland kept ei/’eroe from astonish. 
‘ ment, ‘you need nes stare uf me like thay! bexutifally carsec 


“Ip is De. Maitland’s wish,” said Miss) 
Dorothy, firmly, ‘No doubt he bas good Ger eyes, her hair, her glorious warmth of 
reasons for it; and I must remind you, Misa oolouring came from s Spanish mother, 
Moore, that in this house his word his law!" | Pexhaps thie briliians sunshiae reminded her 

Lacy Moore lef#' the room, but she shot one | of her mother's land. 
compaséionsate glance at Mra, Winterleigh.; There was no warning, no ceremonious 
Evidently she thorght they were both hardly anucuucement, Unseen himeelt, Dr. Mait- 
used. | lamd. fiang.open the bedroom door, and then 

For a little while thers was silence there. | closed it ou hia friend, leaving him to enter 
Tne dying woman raived herself on the sofa, | slone and look bis lait a+ the brilliamt, erring 
looked wtraight into Dorothy Maitland's face, | creature whe had wrecked his life. 
and said, bitterly, — Dorothy Maitland raized her eyes, and saw 

Have you come to triumph over me? To that.the years had noi lifted the haunting 
show me I oan’t ever have a friend about me ; gadness from Alan's fave. 
when lar dying? On, yes,’ she went on, as He had been & young man whew they parted, 

He was grey and middle-aged now; but his 
mouth bad atill the eengi- 
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tive, anxious sadness, his eyes still seemed 
filled with a haunting dread; and the kind, 
old maid noticed it, and pitied him from her 


very heart. 
Se gd came, in a sullen voice, 
from the couch. ‘ You'll not be disappointed 


this time, Alan!” 

“IT hope you do not suffer much,” he said, 

quietly. ‘ Oar marriage brought us both a 
great deal of sorrow, my poor wife; but if it 
be any comfort to you, I am willing to for- 
give.’’ 
** Forgive !”’ cried the dying woman, scorn- 
fally. ‘And what have you to forgive, pray ? 
Iam the injared Bh Why, my wrongs 
would be the talk of a)l England if they were 
known! But for my dreadful illness I could 
have punished you as you deserved, and the 
law would have given you penal servitude !"’ 

He wiped the cold dew from his brow before 
he answered her. He had to bite his lips to 
keep back the passionate retort which rose to 
them. Deeply distressed for him, Miss 
Maitland interposed in a whisper,— 

“Bhe cannot help it, Alan. On that sub- 
ject her mind is completely unhinged.” 

A softer light came into the woman's eyes 
as they s there watching her. Perhaps 
some forgotten memory of her youth came 
back to her, and corqaered her wild, fierce 
passions. Olutching, half nervously, at her 
husband’s coat sleeve, she said, eagerly,— 

** Don’t let them bury me here, Alan! The 
years here seem alla dream, and I know my 
name’s not Winterleigh though everyone says 
itis. I shouldn't like a stolen name on my 
grave, Alan. for I am your wife, and you Icved 
me once, You know you did!” 

‘*Aye, not wisely, but too well until she 
killed the love by her own black crimes,” he 
might have answered her, but he only said, 
kindly,— 

“IT think ‘ Rosamond ’ is the best name of 
a You were called that when I knew you 

8 .? 

‘In Yorkshire,” she said, gleefully, like a 
child. ‘‘ We were happy there. I should like 
to feel I was there in the old churchyard on 
the hill. I shouldn’t care to be in the ceme- 
tery here, it’s all so new and strange!” 

“In Yorkshire,” repeated Alan, gravely. 
“At Bilverdale if it be possible. I promise 
you!” 

‘* We were a handsome couple,’ then pur- 
sued the poor creature, eadly; “but I don’t 
think time has used you well, Alan. You look 
ten years older than Ido, Has Dr. Maitland 
shnt you up too?” 

** He has been the kindest friend I ever had. 
Aye, and your friend, too, Rosamond, though 
you may not realise it.” 

‘' He has so many to be kind to,’ said Mrs, 
Winterleigh, dreamily, “ and all of them mad, 
quite mad! I feel almost crazy myself when 
they talk to me!” 

The interview did not last much longer. 
That very afternoon Alan returned to London 
free at last from the chain which had galled 
him so terribly, for Dr. Maitland’s beautiful 
patient was at rest, and Miss Moore went 
about openly lamenting that she had not been 
allowed to be with ‘dear Mrs, Winterlei ghi 
her last moments.” 





CHAPTER II. 


A BEAUTIFUL estate in Southsbire, and a 
grand old mansion, as spacious and picturesque 
as Ricket’s House, but put to a very different 
use, 

Sammerleigh Castle was the perfection of an 
English home, and beneath its Gothic roof 
lived Lord Summerleigh and his only child, 
Alice, a beautifal girl in the first bloom of 
womanhood. 

He was the richest nobleman in all the 
country side, but he had not been born to his 
honours. The child of a needy younger son, 
he had never expected to inherit more than 
the modest portion which oame to him from 
bis mother. 7 





It sufficed to keep him in simple comfort as 
a bachelor, and he hoped before many years 
had passed to be famous as an artist. 

He studied hard, and then went abroad. 
For five long years he wandered over the south 
of Europe. His friends occasionally seeing 
the pictures he sent home for exhibition, but 
never having a word or line from himself, 

Then he came back quite suddenly, grave 
and careworn, The heart—as it seemed to 
ao out of his emile, the spirit from 

e. 

He was only five-and-twenty, yet he seemed 
older than his cousin, the reigning Lord 
a a frank, open-hearted man of 


orty. 

Mr. Summerleigh settled down in London, 
and for a time devoted himself to work. His 
pictures began to be talked of, and already cold 
well, when jast as people were declaring that he 
was the coming celebrity in the art world he 
married a pretty, penniless nursery governess, 
an act of folly which all his patrons condemned 
as madness, and which estranged most of his 
friends; but the shadow was lifted from his 
brow, and for a time he seemed perfectly 


happy. 

Te iasted jast one year. Then, when they 
were staying ata little country place, an awful 
trouble befell the young couple. Mrs. Sum. 
merleigh had a sudden fright. No one ever 
quite explained it. 

Some said a gipsy had forced herself into 
the lady's presence, and alarmed her with 
prophecies of il], others declared Mrs, Sam- 
— was nervous, and fancied she saw a 
ghost. 

Anyway, her husband found her on his 
return home stretched on the floor of her bed- 
room in a dead faint, and so terrible had been 
the shock to her nerves that before morning 
dawned a little daughter was born to the artist, 
and he was a widower. 

That was the romance of Lord Summer. 
leigh’s life. He never rallied from his grief. 
Whatever the trouble he met with abroad, it 
was as nothing compared with his wife's loss. 

For the child's sake he struggled on at his 
painting for two years, but the life seemed 
gone out of his brush; and, fortunately, for 
little Alice’s prospects, before she could speak 
plain a series of unexpected deaths had given 
her father a coronet, besides Summerleigh 
Castle, and an income of twenty thousand a- 


year. 

From that day Lord Summerleijgh’s conduct 
had perplexed everyone. He was a young 
man comparatively speaking when he came to 
his honours, at least some months under 
thirty ; but he never indulged in any of the 
pleasures or amusements his cousin had 
thought the necessities of life. 

He seemed quite content with the jog. trot 
round of social existence, never varying it by 
trips to the Continent or a season in London. 
He did not hunt or shoot. He never touched 
cards or billiards, and took no interest in 
horse racing. In short, gossips were much 
concerned in mind with the question, what 
could he possibly do with his money. 

Twenty thousand a-year isa noble income, 
but Lord Sammerleigh lived as simply as a 
country clergyman, 

The Castle was beautifully kept up both 
outside and within. The grounds received 
every attention from a staff of gardeners, but 
even here the simplicity of the nobleman’s 
tastes showed itself, 

There were no costly vineries and pine 
houses. Lord Summerleigh had a conserva- 
tory of moderate size, that he might see 
flowers all the year round; but for the rest he 
contented himeelf with such fruit and vege- 
tables ay could be grown with simple assist- 
ance. 

He kept a horse for himself, a basket car- 


riage for his little girl, and also a rarely used 


brougham, 
His butler was the only indoor man servant, 
one coachman took charge of the stables. 


Grooms, pages, and vale) were quite un- 


known, 





























In short, though he never refused a just 
demand on his purse, Lord Summerleigh rpent 
very little of his income, and was a sore per. 
plexity to his neighbours. 

No one could call] him mean, All his 
servants loved him. Hia tenants declared he 
was & model Iandlord. The poor of the village 
blessed his name, but it must be confessed 
with one class of © es he was decidedly 


a on 

nolden days the Castle had been the centre 
of every local gaiety and amusement. Its 
hospitable owner had never been so happy as 
when entertaining his friends and neighbonrs. 
The present Lord Summerleigh avoided all 
gaieties. He received callers cordially. Ho 
gave formal masculine dinner parties from 
time to time, but there his hospitality ended. 
No lady had ever entered the Castle since it 
owned his sway, and though courteous to 
everyone the opinion generally taken up was 
that he hated feminine society. 

If only he had married agair, people said, 
he would have shaken off his eccentricity. If 
he would have roused himeelf for his child's 
sake and gone about among his neighboure, 
he would soon have got over his grief. At 
thirty to mourn his wife for the rest of his 
life was absurd. He could not have done 
more had she been a Dake’s daughter instead 
of a poor little nursery governess, and 70 
Southshire felt quite virtuously indignant with 
the misguided man, 

Bat after a few years they began to take an 
interest in him again. The relations whom 
he had offended by disregarding the charms 
of their sister and daughter, suddenly saw 
another scope for their genius as match 
makers. Evidently Lord Sammerleigh did 
not intend to marry again, therefore Alice 
would be his heiress. The title itself could 
not descend in the female line, but the Castle 
with its fair lands, and revenues of twenty 
thousand a-year, would one day belong to 
this brown-eyed girl whose husband must 
consider himeelf a lucky fellow. 

Unfortunately, Lord Summerleigh was ag 
blind to his daughter's interests, as he had 
been years before to hisown. He would not 
suffer Alice to accept any of the many invita- 
tions lavished on her. He positively refused 
vhe offer of a neighbouring Countess to pre. 
sent Miss Summerleigh at Court, and Kept 
his child so much at home that when she was 
nineteen, though nearly all her life had been 
spent at the Castle, no one in Southshire 
could boast of being really intimate with her, 
— the old Rector and his grey-haired 
wife. 

The Rectory stood almost opposite the 
Castle gates, and it had been s second house 
to Alice, almost ever since she could 
remember. The Murrays had no children. 
They never had youn reletions staying with 
them. They were of good old family, but 
scanty means. It was not likely that under 
their roof Alice would meet any fortune 
hunter or scheming suitor, and so Lord 
Summerleigh put no check on the intimacy 
as his child grew up, and was, perhaps, thank- 
fal - his heart that she had one motherly 
friend. 

Through the French windows of the Rectory 
drawing-room came Alice one bright June 
morning, when Mre. Marray sat busily at 
work. The peer’s daughter wore a eimple 
dress of dark blue gingham trimmed with white 
embroidery. A sailor hat with a white 
ribbon round it, and long tan gloves completed 
her toilet. A winsome creature she looked 
with her beautiful brown eyes and wealth of 
golden hair; but yet there was a strange 
expression of disappointment on her face. — 

"I feel 0 orose,” she said, in a voice which 
quite contradicted her words, ‘so horribly 
cross and angry that I have come to vent my 
disappointment on you!” 

Mrs. Morray smiled. 

“You don’t look cross, my dear!" she 
said, affectionately, ‘‘and I am delighted to 
see you; but I thought your father was going 
to take you to the Academy? ’ 
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«80 he was! That is the cause of my 
wrath. Papa and I had settled everything. 
We meant to go up by the eight o'clock train 
and spend the best part of the day among 
the pictures, and yesterday he got a horrid 
letter to say someone wanted him, and he 
went off by himself this morning!” 

‘* He does not often disappoint you, Alice.” 

“I know. He is the best and dearest 
father in the world, I think he must have 
spoilé me or I shouldn’s mind so much.” 

‘‘ When will he be home?” 

‘To-morrow! Fanoy, it is not often he 
stays away @ night without me. I wanted 
40 go up and meet him in town to-morrow; 
bat he would not hear of it, He says the 
Academy must wait another week.” 

‘Ig will be open for more than a month 
longer.” 

“I know,” bat she was not thinking of the 
Academy. There was a strangely serious 
look on her pretty face, then, at last, she 
raised her eyes to Mrs. Murray, and asked, 
gravely. ‘Hae paps any poor relations?” 

‘‘My dear child, cried the Rector's wile, 
fairly bewildered at the question. ‘‘ What 
has pat that into your head?"’ 

“T don't know exactly! I asked papa 
whom he was going to see (it ia someone who 
ia il!) and if he was a friend of his, and he 
said, ‘No; but I can’s leave the poor orea- 
ture's last wish ungranted.’ then I thought it 
must be a poor relation.” 

‘« Alioe, dear, you ought not to tell me your 
father's secrets.”’ 

“T have noi,’’ protested the girl, ‘' he said 
jast the same to Mra. Clarkson, when he told 
her he was going to London. He said some- 
one was dying and had sent for him. He 
could not mind your knowing what he told 
his housekeeper." 

Mrs. Marray felt puzzled. 

‘** Don’t think abcut it, Alice,”’ she advised. 
“ when he comes home, your father will tell 
you any thing you want to know.” 

“There is a great deal I want to know,” 
said Alice, simply, ‘‘ but whenever I begin to 
speak to papa he locks so miserable I can't 
bear to go on. I thought Mrs. Marray you 
have known him go long, you could tell me 
something, and it would be less painfal to 
my father than my asking him questions,” 

‘‘ What do you want to know, Alloe?” 

“ Nothing that papa would mind," replied 

the young heiress; ‘only jast what all the 
world knows, and that if I had aunts and 
uncles, I should have learned as a child.” 
. — Marray stroked the fair head, caress- 
ingly. 
“I think I may safely promise to answer 
@oy questions I can,’ she said, gently. ‘I 
was with your mother when she died, Alice. 
I was the firss person who held you in my 
arms. My husband was curate at the little 
country place when you were born. I have 
siways thought it was because we knew hia 
wife that Lord Summerleigh gave Henry this 
living seven years later,” 

“I daresay,” Alice paused, more to arrange 
her thoughts than that she did not know what 
she wished to ask. Toen she went on, 
bravely, — 

“Mra, Marray, have I no relations? Is 
geema to me from what pspa hinta sometimes 
that he and I are quite alone in the world. I 
know," and she flashed crimson, ‘' poor people 
are shunned by their rich relations; snd if 
anyone has done anything disgracefal, their 
family drops them; bat disgrace could never 
touch paps. And it is so strange we have 
no one belonging to us.’’ 

Mrs. Marrray secretly felt relieved at the 
turn the questions took. 

“Your father and mother were both only 
children,” she said, quietly, ‘‘and that ex: 
plains in a great measure your having no 
relations, Your mother was an orphan, and 
had been brought up in a clergy orphan school. 
It you think a moment, Alice, you will under- 
Stand that to be admitted to such a charity 
éhe conld have had no near relations.” 


“Bat there's papa,” returned Alice, de- : 





cidedly, ‘ he might have had some. Do you 
know, Mrs, Marray, I got & peerage once, and 
tried to puzzle it out for myself, but I got so 
bewildered, I had to give it up.” 

“ Why didn't you ask your father?” 

“I did. Bat he looked so miserable I 
could not bear to press the question. I 
thought, perhaps, he had longed for a son to 
succeed him, and could not bear to be re- 
minded of his disappointment.” 

*'T oan ease your mind then, Alice. When 
he heard hia baby was a girl, he said, ‘ thank 
—— ’ It puzzled me at the time, I con- 

egg.” 

*' Bopposing I had died then?” said Alice, 
“' who would have had the Castle? ” 

“My dear child, I don’t think you show 
any signs of dying.” 

‘* Bat I want to know! I hope papa will 
outlive me, Mrs. Marray. Bat do you know, 
I often fanoy if I was left alone with 
Summerleigh Oastle, I should jast make it 
over to the new Lord Sammerleigh. It seems 
80 dreadfal that he shoald have nothing but an 
empty title.” 

‘*My dear Alics! I don't expect he troubles 
about it. John Sammerleigh, your father’s 
second cousin, is a hard-working lawyer, who 
probably never counts on the fact that hia 
great grandfather was the fourth Lord 
Sammerleigh.” 

‘‘ The fourth! Why papa is the eighth !”’ 

‘Yes, my dear; but the three intermedi- 
ate peers only enjoyed their honours a few 
years. Lord Sammerleigh has ruled at the 
Castle now longer than any of its masters 
since his great grandfather. And now, Alice, 
do let me give you a word of advice? Don’t 
trouble your pretty little head abont John 
Sammerleigh and hia fature? You are a 
great deal nearer to your father than any 
second cousin.” 

“And you don't think it is cousin John 
papa has gone to see?"’ 

‘*No, I don’t. There has been no inter- 
course between them for years. I don’t sup. 
pose I should even have heard of the young 
man’s existence only I happened to meet 
him when I waa staying at my cousin’s 
last summer, and the name struck me as 
familiar.” 

** And was he nice?" 

‘I really cannot tell you. He came to 
make my cousin's will, and I had the task of 
entertaining him at launch afterwards. I told 
him I came from Southshire, and knew soma 
relations of his; bat, I am bound to confess, 
he showed very little interest in the subject.” 

‘Do you know,” said Alice, going off to 
another topic, “Lady Carleton is going to 
have a large garden party next month ?” 

*' And what shall you wear?” 

“‘T am not going.” 

‘‘ Not going! Sarely she invited you?” 

‘* Papa says I am not old enough for sach a 
large party. Mra. Marray, I am so disap- 
pointed.” 

‘‘My dear, Lord Sammerleigh must forget 
how fast time goes. Why, you are nineteen, 
older than your mother was when she died!" 

‘I was awfully disappointed; bat papa 
said he did not wish it.’’ 

‘I think he must be afraid of losing you, 
Alice, and that is why he keeps you in such 
seclusion.” 

‘*T am too old to be lost.” 

“I mean he fears someone will want to 
marry you if you go into society.” 

Alice Sammerleigh laughed outright. She 
= most completely hears-whole and entirely 

ree. 
“IT don't believe papa gave that thought. 
Bosides, I never mean to marry anyone.” 

**And why not?” demanded Mrs. Marray. 

“ People are always sad if they marry!” 
replied the young philosopher. ‘If they care 
for each other one is sure to die, and the 
survivor be broken-hearted for the rest of his 
life—like pspa ; and to marry a man one didn’t 
care for would be rather worse than penal 
servitude, so I mean to be an old maid.” 

‘‘I doubt it,” was Mrs. Murray’s smiling 


eon. as she bade her young friend good- 
ye. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Moore did not stay at Riokets's 
House long after Mrs. Winterleigh's death. 
Dz. Maitland’s suspicions of her once aroused, 
he did not keep her in his employment, though, 
happily, his fears had not been realised, for 
beyond loud regrets that she had not been 
with “the poor creature at the last,” Lucy 
Moore made no comment on Rosamond’s 
death. : 

The kind hearted doctor was saved the 
task of dismissing Miss Moore. Whether she 
had hoped to secure him as a husband, and 
finding him proof against her charms, tired of 
the monotonous life, or whether she really 
had been ailing unnoticed by the Maitlands 
was never known; but a few days after Mra. 
Wianterleigh's death, Luoy told Miss Dorothy 
she was feeling very ill, and wag anxious to 
leave Redhempstead at once. 

“{ know lam using you very badly,’’ she 
said, with an artificial amile, ‘‘ that I ought 
to give you proper notioe, bat I feel knocked 
up, and I don't want to have a serioas illness 
here. It would be bad for you to have an 
invalid in the houce,"’ 

Missa Dorothy, gentle sou!, began to think 
they might have wronged the girl after all. 
She accepted Lucy’s resignation very kindly, 
gave her the address of some very inexpensive 
apartments in London, and asked her brother 
to add five pounds to the quarter's salary 
which Lucy would receive on leaving Rickett’s 
House, little guessing how ill this kindness 
would be requitted. 

Lucy Moore smiled when the gates of 
Riokett's House closed behind her. She felt 
as though she were on the road to fortune. 

She had mach ado not fo olap her hands for 
joy when her cab drove from Easton—not to 
the quiet apartments recommended by Miss 
Maitland, but to a second rate boarding- 
house in the Bloomsbury district, of which 
Miss Moore had already been a favourite 
inmate. 

With ten pounds in her pooket, and what 
seemed to her a veritable gold mine only wait- 
ing to be worked, Miss Moore did not need 
to study small economies. She engaged ons 
of the best bedrooms, and agreed, without a 
murmur, to the charge of thirty shillings a 
week, to include all extras except wine. 

‘I'm sure I'm delighted to see you back," 
said Miss Bates, who knew that Lucy would 
never set up & rival boarding house, and there- 
fore put up with her other failings, beoause 
Miss Moore was such an acqaisition to an 
establishment composed mainly of old maids 
and very young city men; “and so will the 
gentlemen be, I'm sure.” 

‘Is young Hargraves still here?” 

Miss Bates felt puzzled. Oharley Har- 
graves was not twenty, and an articled clerk 
to a solicitor, to whom he was bound for 
four more years, only recsiving at the end of 
the second, eighty pounds a-year. That Miss 
Moore was nearly twice his age might be no 
bar to a matrimonial engagement; but his 
prospects—or rather his want of them— 
formed a jast impediment, 

‘‘He’s here,” returned the landlady, 
promptly, ‘and getting into a very fast set, 
I’m afraid. If you can take him in hand and 
persuade him to spend more of his evenings 
at home, it'll be a blessing !" 

Luoy said nothing; but she came down that 
evening arrayed for conq1est, and when she 
had brought back Charlie Hargraves to his 
former allegiance, ehe proposed that, as the 
evening was really too fine to stay in doors, 
they two should take a stroll in the Temple 
Gardens, which, far as they seemed from 
Bloomabary, were yet the nearest quiet resort 
she could think of. 

It was nearly the end of Jane; the London 
season was at its height. Amusements of 





every kind were to be had at all possible 
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prices. Ib said something for Lucy Moore 
that she did not propose any outing which 
would cost money. She would not even 
allow her escoré to propose & penny omnibus, 
declaring that Chancery-lane was a delightfal 
place to walk through on a eammer’s evening. 

Young Hargraves was delighted with his 
companion. He was not in she least in leve 
with ber raally, shongh he quite believed him- 
self the victim of a. serious passion. In reality 
he was flattered by the notice of a stylish 
woman some years older than himeelf,and 
enjoyed-the gracious attention with which she 
listened to his tales of offise life, litsle suspeot- 
ing that Miss Moore was really picking his 
brains for purposes.ct her own. 

“Dear me,” and Lucy opaned..ber eyes in 
admiration, ‘‘ how very clever you are. getting, 
Mr. .Hargraves! I auppose you: know sa 
much as most.lawyera by thistime? I wish 
you were a qualified solicitor, and I would.get 
you to.help me in somethiog. I have very 
much at heart,”’ 

Of -comrse the Jad cffezed his sexvices. 
Lawyers were sharke, a great many of: them, 
he.assured her, 

Miss Moore masé tell. him. her diffignlties, 
and he could at least advize her what steps to 
éake. Lacy hesitated for a minnte (or seemed 
to do. so),.and then first binding him over to 
secrecy, opened her mind. 

“Same time sgo,” she said, plaiatively, 
“ Llost-a dear friend who wished 40 leave me 
alicther fortune, unluckily she was prejadiced 
against. making a-will, so abe packed up.my 
little Jegaoy (L believe it is. money—s parael 
of bank notes—she implied) and gaveit to the 
care of her cousin, who was to..kecp it until I 
applied for it.” 

“* And he’s absconded with i#?’’ cried young 
Hargraves, jamping #0 ihis conclusion. 
“ What a horrid shame !”’ 

‘Indeed, he hasn't!" said Mies Moore, 
aweetly. ‘Atleast hope not. My diffienlty 
is that my poor friend died :so suddenly, she 
ae time to teil. me hia same, or where he 

¥ = 

‘\Good gracious!” 

‘‘Ia.ie not dreadfal? Of coarse I oan érnet 
him. He is a gentleman and very rioh. If 
“y poor Rosamond gave him a georet 0 kesp 

ill I claimed it, he would guard it faithfully, 
bat. then you sce, Mr, Hargeaves, I want i% 
now!” 

** Don's you imagine this cousin if he's an 
honest man, will. cesk you ont?"”’ 

‘“‘No; when my poor friend gave him the 
charge, I was livicg with my brother, con- 
tinually travelling from pisce io place. He 
would: think when I wanted the legacy, [ 
shonld. apply for id." 

“Very awkward; but surely he came to 
her faneral?'’ saggasied Hargraves, who, 
though he waa eaten up. by conceit, yet really 
bad & few brains. 

* Alas, no, she died among sixvangers, and 
none of her own family were-zent for. I:wee 
sherewyself co I know.” 

“She ought to bave written down his 
name," .gaid Hargraves, almost orosaly, ‘It 
was most unbusiness:like,”’ 

‘' She meant to teilme, She had got.as far 
as she-hoped the money would ease my fatare, 
and that I should fad it safe in her congin 
Alan's keeping—then. ahe fell back dead!’ 

“Alan!” oeslled ont Hargraves, as ons 
oatching at the slightest clac. ‘' That ia 
something to go upon, I suppose it was, his 

istian name?” 

‘* Yea, and I have seen his photograph. He 
was & tail, handsome man, abont fifty, I 
know that he ia very rich, and that-he lived at 
some old Castle in Sonthahire, but that is all 
the clue Lhave."’ 

‘| What.was your friend's mamas ?"’ 

“Rosamond Winterleigh; but ‘Alan’ was 
her. own oouasin, o0% her husband's! ” 

“I tell you what, Miss Moore, if worse 
comes to worst, you'll havs..to.advertise. A 
few lines in the agony column addressed to 
‘Alan -——oonsin of tho late Rozamond 
Winterleigh, ough: to fird him.” 


_''Tdon’t want to edvertise—it might make 
him angry, and you see my little fortane.is 
exclusively at his mercy.” 

“Well, I'll tell you -what-I can-do tohelp 
you. We've a tiet of all the landed gentry 
arranged under the headings of their sounties. 
I might bunt up Southshire. It. couldn't 
doany harm.” 

‘*T shall bo gratefal to you for ever Mr. 
Hargraves, if you'll only » take so much 
trouble,” 

‘| Andithere must be a-dies published. some- 
‘where of all the estates in Southshire, that 
might help us. There wouldn't be more-than 
a dozen castles for its quite a small county. 
Then you conld write to all of them owned by 
&@ man called Alan.” 

‘* How very gocd you are.to me,” 

Mr. .Hargraves xather ‘improved on his 
Seheme the moxt day: at the office, for it 
flaghed mpop'.bim that a direotory for the 
county of Southshire would - give all #he 
informmiion he needad, His employers had a 
good many clients.in that part of the world, 
and the directory was on the office « shelf, 
Certainly it seemed a lang 4ask to pour 
through every page of it, but then it- was quite 
possible that shere-might be a list of magis- 
watee in a.separate place, and most, probably 
gbe mysterious. Alan would bea J.P. 

Fortune favoured the articled:elerk. The 
list of magistrates duly sppeared, and among 
them was she magic entry, ‘Alan, eighth 
Lord Sammerieigh, Samamerleigh Castle.” He 
copied -it out carefally, and went home to 
Bloomsbury, qnite convineed he had displayed 
legal acumen worthy of an embryo Lord 
Caancellor, 


_— 


CHAPTER IY. 

‘* Preasr, my lord, there is a lady wishing 
to see you,” aunonneed the batler, as Lord 
Summerleigh and his daughter sat in -the 
pleasant flower-scented drawing-room, the 
afternoon following Mr. Hargravesdiscovery. 

The peer opened his eyes in surprise, ladies 
never favoured him with visite, all sach 
honours-fell to Alice. 

‘« What is her mame?" 

“She said you would not recognise it, my 
lord, but that she must sce you on urgent 
business | '’ 

“I daresay she's canvassing for some 
charity,’ anggested Alice. ‘People don't 
mind what messagesthey send in -when they 
are very energetic about some eause,”’ 

‘Lhe butler shook his head. 

“She doesn't look shat sort of dady, miss, 
and she's-very amart, and rather impertinent, 
I didn't half like bringing sthe-messago."’ 

‘Tell her I never see any stranger without 
knowing their name and businees, Hicks,” 
commanded his master. 

In five minutes the butler returned. 

“Sae won't give me her name, my lord, 


| but ehe said that she came from Rickett's 


Honse, and was the intimate friend of the 
late Mzs. Winterleigh.” 

Alice ntjered a ory of alarm, for herfather's 
face, had turaed asken white,.and -he looked 
like a man stricken by a sudden blow. The 
next moment he hai recoverad. 

‘* Show the porson into my. atudy, Hicks,”’ 
he said, quietly, ‘‘and see that we «are mot 
disturbed on any pretext.” 

The butler departed and Alice crept to her 
father’s side, 

“ Papa, paps, what ia she matter? ”’ 

‘* My dear, I cannot tell you,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘Iam inclined to think it isgome 
impostor trying to obtain money under false 
pretences. Sbe has caught up the name of 
the person to whese deathbed I was cent for 
ten days ago. She may-hopeéo work on my 
feelings to relieve her.” 

He was gone. Alice took up herembroidery 
and tried hard not 40 think of -what:nxight be 
G0ing on inthe study. 

Misa Lucy Moore had seated herself co that 





she faced the door, and could serutiniza who- 
ever entered very much at her ease, : 


She was-dreased in her ‘bast, andthe +aste 
for finery, kKeptin.chesk by the quiet roles of 
Riokett's House, now had redoubled sway. She 
looked—as Hicks had eaid—very smart; bat 
Lord Sammericizh did mot take her for alady, 
gan in fact, by bitth she could:olaim: that 
title. 

‘May Lask the season: of thie umealied for 
visit?” said the Peer; who remained standing, 
hough Lucy made no attempt te rise from her 
easy chair. 

‘I told your servant! I am! Mrs, Winter. 
leigh's ‘friend andconfidante. Yourwere pre. 
sent.at her death:bed. I:saw you arrive at 
Rickett’s Honse. It+is useless) for ‘you to 
attempt to deny it!" 

‘Madam,’ -geplied -Alan »Sammericigh, 
simply, “Ivam stilkat:a losa to: understand 
your coming here. I never deny my own 
actions, I wasat Rickett’s House some days 
ago. I will go farther and.say thas Dr. anc 
Miss Maitland are my life long-friends; but I 
fail to see howit concerns you!” j 

‘I was Rosamond’s confidante," said Lancy, 
sulkily. “ Iiknew how grievously) she was 
wronged, and L have coms.to you 40 tell you I 
will publish those wrongs through thelength 
and breadth of England, unless——” 

“ Unless I pay you-to bold your tongue. [ze 
that what you were going to say, Mixa 
Moore?” asked»the Peer, contemptuousiy, 
when she paused. 

The woman cowered before:him. 

‘* You would never be able to hold ap your 
head again,” she said, bitterly, “if your eon. 
duct was exposed. Even your wealth would 
not whitewash such sins as yours!" 

He lifted his eyebrows, but. madeno manner 
of answer. 

“+ T was Rosamond's friend,” wention Lacy. 
‘‘Bhe trusted me, and left me-the ¢aek of 
avenging her wrongs!” 

‘I suppose you mean you «were the 
attendant employed to wait on Mrs, Winter- 
leigh, and that baving—as such afilicted 
creatures often do towarda: the last—segained 
‘some of her facalties she told you a garbled 
version of her own story, half trash, balf 
delusion, and you wiah to use ie for your own 
ends? Do you know, Mies Moore, I waz 
‘warmed of this by Douglas Maitland, and I 
could have you: taken up on a charge of srying 
to extors money-———"’ 

* Then it: would.all come ont.” 

“ Meaning ——” i 

He:was trying to bring ber to she point, 
She had discovered something. he was enre, 
bat what.and how much of it did she really 
believe. How mach cid she asoribe to dhe 
ravings of a mad woman, é 

“‘ That poor neglected creature, hidden away 
in Hertfordshire ander.a. stolen name, was 
your lawfal wile!" 

“Indeed. I conversed with ¢wo or. three of 
Maitland'’s patients when I waa there the 
other day. One seaneed:ms she wae queen of 
England, and another swore positively shat 
she was Empress of the Beench, but Iam not 
& philantrophist like Miss Mfoore,.end so [| 
have taken no steps to redress their wrongs.” 
*‘ You are Iaughing a$ me, Lord :Sommer- 
leigh!" 

i Lam in no mood 4o laugh, madam. f 
consider your presence bere an abominable 
insult; butaa you havecome, Iask you once 
for al!,, what charge you bring-agsines me on 
the word of a-maniac?” 

“Showas- your wife!" 

“You say so. I daxeeny she dold you io, 
poor creature |’ 

‘You hid her away there,” cried Lucy, 
warming to her anbject, ‘*beesase you were 
afraid the shadow of her misfortunes would 
rest on your daughter. To cave your heiress 
frora being thought-the chiid of a lanatic you 
immured her: mother in a living grave year 
after:her iovanity had passed away. Ob! I 
knowditall! People-here:-wonder yon do not 


marry, aud that you keep Misa Sammerieizt 
secluded from her neighbours. They lisile 
guess that instead of -dyingatherchild’s birth 





your wife lived on till:¢hia very month ® 
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prisoner, and that you dare not ict your 
daughter out of your sight Jest people should 
discover she inherits her mother's doom!” 

A terrible charge surely to bring against 
any man, and -yes, wonderfal to say, Lord 
Summerteigh looked relieved as he listened. 
Some of the troubled lines about his forehead 
relaxed, and he almost smiled at Lucy’s.eager- 


nets. 

*‘ And it it were 0,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ sven 
then I cannot see that it is your business to 
interfere in my domestic history. Who would 
believe you if you tried to spread these absurd 
ramqurs ?”” 

“A good many e,”” she said, slowly ; 
“pat you will not:defy me. You are a rich 
nobleman, I have not a-penny of my own, and 
if I on’é sucaeed in earning 4 living, I am not 
clever enqugh to: make a forjune, L am.too 
attractive to enter another woman’s. hanse ag 
governegs or companion. There is only .one 
career in the world -really suited to me. I 
ought to mgrry!” 

“T don’t. keep a matrimonial sgancy,” 
replied the Peer, “and, after the astonishing 
charges you bave brought.against me I can 
herdly imagine you wish to ba my wife!” 

Lucy Moore hesitated, such 5 brilliant idea 
had never.entered her head. 

‘No,’ she replied, slowly, “I don’t want 
thet. I've been used toa roaming, Bohemian 
sort of life, and to settle down in a dull coun- 
try place like this wouldn’t suit me. If I'd 
wanted an elderly huaband I could have bad 
Dr. Maitland |” 

Lord Sammerleigh donbted this, but he 
only said gravely,— 

“You are pleased to believe you have 
lighted upon an -imporjant secret in my 
family history. You assert that the lady 
known at Ricket's Howse as Mrs. Winterleigh 
was. my wife and my ohild’s mother, and you 
expect me to.pay you for holding your tongue 
about your wonderful discovery. Now, I am 
far from admitting you are right, but. the very 
breath of such a rumour would frighten my 
daughter. However false the cruel slander [ 
do not want it to reach herears. Therefore, 
for her sake,.and hers, alone, I ask you to 
name your terms.” 

“Five thousand pounds!" 

“You aim high,” said the Peer, coldly, 
“and I think you will find you have over- 
reached yourself. A secret, Miss Moore, is 
just what it will fetch. Now, supposing for 
the moment that your wonderfal discovery is 
true, of conrse it is to.my interest to purchase 
your silence, but there is no one likely to 
bribe you to speak, consequently you can-only 
bargain with me,” 

“T don’t understand,” she said, sullenly. 

“Well, usually a paxson ig. bribed by one 
party to keep tilence when their speaking 
would greatly benefit someone else, and the 
person who plays this. very honourable occups- 
tion has to consider which pays best; that.ia, 
whether “A” will give him more for speaking 
than “B” offers for his silence. Now, Miss 
Moore, in yonr case there is no “A.” You 
may receive something from me. You won't 
get @ penny from anyone. else," 

“T have named my-price—five shoncand !"’ 

"Then allow me to end,this intezview, for 
T have no intention of giving you euch a sum. 
To begin with, you are utterly mistaken in 
your conclusions, but as there are passages.in 
the life of Mra. Winterleigh I do not want 
dragged before the public for her sake, and to 
Save my child hearing a very painful atory 
of the past, I might have offered you a 
moderate sum. I say now do your worst,” 

“Bat I can prove that Mrs. Winterleigh 
was your wife.” 

4 H¥en.40,”.eaid Lord Sammerleigh, coolly. 
‘Tt is not @ oriminal offence to have a wife 
who ia unfortunately insane. Mrs. Winter- 
leigh was declared a lunatic on the testimony 
of two leading physicians. She had every 
care and) comfort.at Dr:/Maitland’s. Beyond 
the raking into hia private history, which no 


man likes, I sould tuffer nothing from your 
ill quietly, “I 


Will, Besides,” and he smil 


0 & stranger's testimony.” 


and that you entered on this conspiracy aclely 





doubt, Miss Moore, if yon know. anyone ia the 
circle which makes up my world. I,am liked 
and respeoted in a measure by those about 
me. I donot thisk they would concemn-me 


Lucy Moore felt worsted. She.had bnilt 
ker hopes of fortune so thoroughly on her 
base scheme for alarming Lord Summerleigh 
‘that she was ready. to cry for disappointment. 
Little did she guess that beneath bis cold 
calm. the Peer’sa. very -heart was aching with 


was Lord Summerleigh, and the message was 
imperative. 

* Send my sonain here.at once.” 

“1 don’t want to go,” said John Sammer- 
leigh, coldly. ‘It is very inconvenient to 
leave the office, sir, and as my .cousin. has 
ignored ray existence all these years he may 
as well go on-doing:s0.” 

“« Dan't get into heroics, John,’’ said the 
chief, who had known himfrom a:boy. ‘ Lord 
Summerleigh met with a serions accident 


anxiety, and that her visit had uéterly des-|last.week. Iread it. in she Times, you can't 


troyed the security he had striven for nearly 
twenty years. 

‘** T may as well go,”’ she said, sullenly,. 

Alan Sammerleigh fels an intense relief, 
but he had not quite finished with Lucy 
Moore, 

“Do you really mean that you.are in need, 


to obtain:money ?” 

“Yes, Edo. My. brother died some months 
ago, and I’ve had to. shift for. myself. since. 
I've plenty of brains, but I don’t auit. any of 
the places I’ve tried. Wemen.don’t like me. 
I can’t bear children, and I haven’t had the 
training for business which I shonld like 
better than anything.” 

Lord Summerleigh looked sofiened. 

‘You have no claim .on me,” he .aid, } 
gravely, ‘but Lamarich man. I don’t like 
to think you may be driven to ferret out 
secrets just as a.means.of livelihood. It is 
quite trae thai I da not want.my acquaintance 
/with poor Mrs. Wiainterlaigh noised abroad. 
I won't. give you five thousand pounds, : be- 
eanse the matter isn’é. worth is. Bat I.don’t 
mind allowing you two hundred .a-year. until 
euch time as I bear you have been gossiping | 
about my concerns or trying to levy bl i 
on anyone else.” 

‘*t shouldn't,” gaid. Lucy, promptly, “Why, 
Lord Sammerleigh, a. woman who knows the 
Continent .as well as Ido could ba quite rich 
with two. hundred a-year; and if I met a’ 
anitable. partner, why then I needn’t refuse} 
him. because hs.isn’t rich, for I don’t suppose 
a nobleman like you would out off the allow- 
ance if I married?” 

‘By no means,” said the Peer, gravely. “I 
will keep my bargain honesily so long as you 
are faithful to youra.” 

Bat when Lucy Moore, much elated.at her 
auccess, had left the Castle, Lord Sammerleigh 
leant his arms on the.study.table, pillowed 
his head upon them, and.groaned. aloud,— 

“The Meaitlands were right,” he said, 


be. discourteous to 2. sick.man; besides, he 
may be dyigg, and you. are his heir-at-law.” 

‘* Heir: to.an .empty -title,. perhaps,’ ssid 
Jobn,.coldly. ‘My. cousin..bas a. daughter 
who will take every shilling:of hia fortune. I 
don’t. grudge..it.-ber,. Mr. Forder. I.never 
envied her. cr her fathor ; oaly I hate to be 
treated like a poor relation, and sent for like 
a dog, jast-because it enits their convenience.” 

‘You are too proud, my bay, I’m afraid,” 
said Richard Forder, kiadly; “bat Lord 
Sammerieigh-sent his.telegram to me, and I 
aball take.ij.asa favour to myself if you go 
to.him J “ ; 


It was & summer evening when John 
geached Sammerlsigh station. A dog-cart, 
drawn by & did groy mare, was waiting. 
The groom souched hia. bat, perhaps be noticed 
a likeness to his master in the grave, seif- 
contained young, man, 

* For.the Castle, sie?” 

‘* Yeo ;.ia, Lord Saxmerleigh very ili?” 

‘t He's dying,” .said the servant, who bad 
been Alan's ceachman, ever since he came 
into his bononrs. ‘' He was going on all right 
till this morning, when he took a wrong turn, 
and. the doctors. say be oan’t last a week!” 

There.waa-a& touch.of fesling in she voice 
which John was quick to note. 

“T.am wery-sorry,”’ he said, simply, as 
they drove. along, “was it.an acoident? I 
have heard no particulars,” 

‘* The. master-was thrown from his horse, 


* * * * 


| Jaat, week, air, At the timeit didn’t seem much, 


but.there was. some injary they've only just 
found out.” 

“There is no Lady Snmmerieigh, I 
believe ?” 

‘Lor, no, sie! Thare basn’s been all the 
years I’ve lived with his lordship. She died 
when Miss Alice was a baby,’ 

A giel of wondrous beanty with 9 eweat, 
sad face, pale with. grief-and watohing eame 
inte the hall 4o meet John Summerleigh. 

‘Will you please come in here and take 


bitterly. ‘I should -have faced the worst i 

years ago. I. have only lulled myeelf tosleep | something before you go to papa. You must 
in a false. cegurity all: thia sime,and now. the|be tired. It was good of yeu to come zo 
storm will burst. I have silenced.this woman; |s0on !"’ 


John swallowed a bisonit.and a glass of 





besides, her suspicions were on the wrong 
track, but I cannot hope.to. keep the secret | 
always. Donglas was right when hetold me} 
long ago I.had not.reckoned the price,of such 
a secret, Poor Alice, how.am I 40 soxeen her | 
from this awfal sorrow.and yet not die with | 
@ cruel wrang untighted ?"’ | 


CHAPTER VY. 


A taAwxeEn’s. office in the Temple, where 
everyone was unusually busy, for the.end of 
Joly, thongh it brought the close of the 
London gaities, brought no end to their many 
labours. The long vacation was more than 
a fortnight distant, and befare it came, and 
the partners thought of charming holidays, 
and the clerks dreamed of humbler ones, much 
had to ba accemplished. 

Mr. Forder, the head of the firm, put,his 
head into the clerk's office for a moment, 

“I want 40 speak to you, Sammerleigh. 
Step into my private office,”’ 

The goung man—he was barely thirty, 
thongh he-was Megars. Forder Brothers’ 
m ing clerk. and a qualified solicitor 40 
book—obeyed the summons in surprise; it 
was not like the chief to interrupt-work in the 
busiest.part of the warning Mr. Forder put 
an open telegram into his hand. The sender 


' 





wine 40 satisfy her. He had imagined al! 
heiresses proud .amd disagreeable, but this 
palefaced girl touched his heart. 

‘«Please, Mr. Sommerleigh,” she said, as 
he put down his glass. ‘I want toaay come- 
thing 40 you before you see -paps—there is 
something onmbis.mind. Leannot thick what 
it-ia, bat I-feel that he. will4ell you. I want 
you 40 promise to help him!" . 

‘“\My dear young dady,'’ eaid John, simply. 
‘©Yon must.be mistaken. A man in your 
father’s position needs xo belp from s bard 
working Jawyer like me,” 

“A dying man needs a friend,’ -#aid Alice, 
simply, ‘Papa has never: told .me his 
trouble, but L.eat up withhim last night when 
his mind was wandering, and I think I bave 
guessed it. This place andthe title belong to 
you. I cannot explain enything only Iam 
certain my father never means to wrorg yor, 
and I want you not to be hard on him now he 
ia dying.” 

‘Indeed, indeed Miss. Samemerleigh you 
are mistaken, Buch a shingconld not be!” — 

“ But if-it were? Would youhave mercy?” 

He-pressed her band: warmly. 

‘‘T am qnite sure you are mistaken, but E 
ptomize you, whatever Lord Sammerleigh 
tells: me, I will respect him as though I were 
his son,” 
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A atrangely beautifal face, thought the 
young lawyer, when he saw his kinsman, but 
surely some terrible trouble was stamped upon 
it. Lord Sammerleigh looked like one uncon- 
soious of all bodily pain, but tortured by some 
mental — 

‘It is good of you to come!" 

Johu felt remorsefally that, bat for Mr. 
Forder's advice he should not have obeyed 
the summons. He took the wasted hand in 
his, and said simply. 

“‘Oaly tell me how I can serve you, Lord 
Sammerleigh. We meet as strangers, but we 
both bear the same name, and I would gladly 
do sught in my power to please you." 

“TI nearly wronged you terribly,” said the 
dyiag man, faintly, ‘‘ but I haves conquered the 
éemptation now!” 

John wondered if his brain were wandering. 
— understood the doubt, and shook his 

ead. 

“My mind is as olear as yours, I think 
you are a lawyer?” 

* Yea.” 

‘ And you area Sammerleigh! I need not 
ask you to — my confidence sacred! I will 
tell you everything. You may see some way 
out of the labyrinth, I cannot. To my mind 
you or Alice must be sacrificed. Until last 
night I had meant it to be you, but thank 
Heaven the right has conquered, I will not 
die with such & sin upon my heart even for her 
gake!”’ : 

“I assure you I will keep your secret, and 
help you with all the legal experience I 
possess ; but, indeed, I cannot guess what is 
troubling you. You muet speak plainly!” 

‘‘I will, Do you know that thie beantifal 
old house, the lands and revenues that go with 
it are all entailed.” 

‘* Yes, but they can descend in the female 
lina, so Miss Summerleigh's position is 
sesure.’ 

‘I wish, with all my heart, they could not, 
then I might save my child's name, and take 
my unhappy seores with me to the grave. 
John, Alice can never own Summerleigh 
Castle. She can never inherit ita revenues. 
Don't you understand? Oh! don’t force me 
to speak plainer. She is not my child!" 

** Not your child!" 

“ Not as the law counts children. The 
moment the breath is out of my body you will 
be Lord Sammerleigh and master of this 
place. Alic2, Heaven help her, will be name- 
fess. I have saved a fortune for her, but I 
oannot give her my name without wronging 
you by letting her take all that goes with 
is!” 


“Bat——" 

‘It is an old story of a young man’s folly. 
I married, when & mere boy, a beantifal 
singer. We were happy until we went abroad, 
and then—I can’t give you the particulars— 
she left me, and a year later I heard of her 
death, I paid for her funeral, I saw her grave, 
I ask you, John, was I wrong in thinking 
myself free?’ 

“I think I understand,’ said John Sam- 
merleigh, pityingly, ‘it was a mistake !” 

* Aye, she of my marriage with 
Alice's mother, followed us down to a country 
village where we were staying, forced herself 
into my darling’s presence, and related the 
story of her wrongs. I cannot think of it 
calmly even now. By morning's light my 
ohild was born, and her mother had left her 
for the silent land!” 

John pressed the invalid’s hand. 

‘* It was enough to break your heart,”’ 

“I¢ did br it, Lonly lived on for the 
child. I was a poor man then, and I had to 
work for her, and prevent her ever learning 
that she was—nameless!” 

** And the other woman—yonur wife ?"’ 

“The fit of rage she threw herself into 
developed acute mania. I didall I could. I 
placed her with a friend of mine who received 

rivate patients. She had every care, and she 
ived till last Jane.” 

**Oaly a month ago?” 


“‘Osly a month ago! I did not think then ' 





I shonid follow her so soon. One of the nurses 
at the asylam discovered my secret in part. 
She thought though her charge was Alice's 
mother, and threatened to denounce my 
darling as the child of a mad woman. I 
almo3t laughed to think how completely she 
was on the wrong track, but I silenced her!” 

John bent over him with kindest sympathy. 

‘Have no more anxiety, Lord Sammer- 
leigh. I am a man, and I can work for myself. 
Soarely you do not think so meanly of me as 
to believe I would rob my kinswoman through 
a mere legal quibble. Let your child remain 
what the world believes her—your heiress," 

Alan shook his head. 

"I used to hope to keep the seoret. I plotted 
and toiled for it, but since I have lain here I 
have understood it could not be!’’ 

“Why not?” 

‘'Because the wrong dealt to you would 
bring retribution on Alice, and because trath 
is always discovered in time. I will not make 
my child's life one long anxiety like mine has 
been, I little kaew when I began the price 
of a seoret."”” 

* You cannot disclose the trath,"’ said John, 
positively, “ it would break her heart!” 

“‘T have saved mozey,” said Lord Sammer- 
leigh, gravely, ‘‘ my child will have a handred 
thousand pounds honestly and rightly her's, 
and Alice will not misjadge me!’ 

“If your mind was made up why ask my 
advice ?”’ 

* Because I hoped your professional skill 
would have suggested some mode of securing 
your rights without publishing my miserable 
story. If only Alice had been of age she could 
have signed a paper resigning all claim on the 
property.” 

“She is very beautifal,’’ aaid John, simply, 
** you need not fear her having no nam3;, some 
one is sure to love her well enough to give her 
his. Perhaps she is already engaged?” 

“Sheisnot. I brought her up ia seclusion. 
I have never let her form any intimacies, my 
one desire was that she might never marry. 
In the days when I thought of carrying my 
secret with me to the grave, I took comfort 
from the idea that at her death all would be 
restored to you." 

“TI do not want it!" He paced the room 
with hasty strides. “Lord Sammerleigh, 
this thing must net be! You must let things 
stand as they are. I won't have a oruel slar 
cast on the memory of Alice's dead mother, 


I won't have my cousin branded as nameless | p 


just to make mea rich man!” 

Alan Sammerleigh looked at him with a 
thrill of genuine admiration. 

‘I wish I had known you sooner. I wish 
we had been friends; but all the years I was 
planning to rob you I hated the bare idea of 
meeting you.” 

‘ Tey and think we are friends?’ urged the 
younger man. ‘Only show me how to help 
you in this matter, and be sure I am willing.” 

“ Are you married?” 

‘"No. And I have neither mother nor 
sister who could befriend my cousin.” } 

‘* Perhaps you are engaged ?” 

‘‘T have never even thought of awife. My 
income is two hundred a-year, and I have 
never expected to ba any richer.” 

A faint smile crossed his kinsman's face. 

‘In @ little while, perhaps by to-morrow, 
you will have twenty thousand a-year. You 
will be able to think of a wife then!" 

“T suppose so!" 

‘It ig too much to ask of you; bub if you 
married Alice all would be well. No one then 
would need to know the story of her birth. 
You would inherit your rights, my child 
would have a name, and no shadow need reat 
on her dead mother's." 

John walked twice the | h of the vast 
room in silence, then he said, simply,— 


“She is nineteen, and a pretty child. Iam 
& grave, serious man of thirty. Lord 
Sammerleigh, it seems like chaining a 
butterfly." 

** And you would be willing?” 





I will cherish her tenderly, I will struggle io 

make her happy; bat I cannot, even to gave 

ate from loss of name, marry an unwilling 
ride.” 

‘'T will tell her everything.” 

“Tell her nothing,” said John, simply, 
‘‘exoept that you fear to leave her alone and 
unprotected, and you would fain see her my 
wife before yor die." 

“ Bat——” 

“She must never know the truth, never, 
unless she loves me. I could never win her 
heart if she fancied I had married her out of 
pity.” 

Late that evening, when John was thinkirg 
of going to bed,a slight, white-robed figure 
came into the library. He went at once to 
meet her and took her hand, 

** Your father has told you?” 

The brown eyes met his fearlessly. 

‘*Mr, Sammerleigh, I cannot understand it 
quite, but I am sure you proposed this be. 
cause of what I told you. This place is yours, 
and you think it will pain me to leave it,” 

‘‘This place is your father's,"’ corrected 
John, ‘‘ and I believe you love him too well to 
care where you live without him; but when 
he dies you will be terribly alone in the world, 
and he is most anxious to leave you ina 
husband’s care. No, hear me out? I won't 
profess love or affection now, I only ask you 
to believe me. I never thought of marrage 
before, I never before saw anyone I wo 
have made my wife. If only you are heart- 
whole and free, I do think I can make you 
happy.” 

‘* Bat it is so strange.” 

‘And marriage ia for life,” he rejoined, 
gravely. ‘‘I can only ask you to try me, 
Alice. I will promise todo my utmost to win 
your love, and if I fail, I promise that after a 
twelvemonth you shall be free to leave me. 
We will begin as friends, my dear, and you 
shall give me a fair trial. If I can’t please 
you, then at the end of a year I will promise 
you your freedom. Only while I live you 
could ~Y spec Pomp i ; 

“ And it would m 64 

“It would ease his wea 

‘*Then, please,’ she said, blushing, ‘let it 
be yes? There is no time to think. I hope 
you mean what you say, and that you will 
be patient with me,” 

Lord Sammerleigh blessed them both. He 
told Alice he could die now without one single 


ang. 

* Papa,” she pleaded, “I am yielding to 
please you. Tell me just one thing. Why 
are you 80 anxious for this marriage ?”’ 

*T cannot tell you now, my darling; bat I 
have written down the reason. You will find 
it in my desk; bat you must promise me not 
to read my letter = have been John's 
wife a whole year, you are in any 
trouble, or,”’ and his voice sank, ‘ any cloud 
has come between you." 

““T promise!” 

It was the strangest wedding ever known. 
Mr. and Mrs, Marray—who were in Lord 
Sammerleigh’s confidence—made all the 
arrangements, and the sad ceremony was per- 
formed by his deathbed. Toe Rector read 
the service, his wife had dressed Alice for the 
bridal. She and the faithful Hicks were the 
witnesses. 

It was all very sudden, and yet the knot 
death only could unloose was tied in some- 
thing under twenty minutes. 

A smile of ineffable crossed Lord 
Sammerleigh’s face as the Reotor closed his 
book, and John led his wife to receive her 
father’s blessing. 

¢ I can meet your mother now my darling!” 
he whispered fondly, and then there was one 
more wearied soul at rest, and the bride and 
bridegroom were Lord and Lady Sammer- 
leigh. 





OHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 
Everyone thought it was very rash mar- 





“If your daughter will give herself to me, 


riage, & few people hinted that Miss Sammer- 
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leigh’s enormous fortune had inflienced tha | 


new Peer's chcice; but John, Lord Sammer- 
leigh, paid no attention to these rumours, 
even if he heard them. He knew he had 


married Alice from purest pity and kindliest | leig 


feelings, and he set to work in a simple, 
manly fashion to win hia wife's heart. To 
one , and one only, he told the story of 
his interview with his dying kinsman. Mr. 
Forder listened with a grave face. 

“You had better have let her known the 
truth,” he said, thoughtfally. ‘It would 
have shown her the value of her husband, and 
besides, how are you to guard against some- 
one else telling her by andbye. Depend upon 
it, John, @ secret is a heavy burden."’ 

But for the first six months Lord and L3dy 
Sammerleigh suffered nothing from the con- 
oealment. They wandered about seeing all 
that was worth visiting in the chief European 
cities, and A'ice, in spite of her grief for her 
father, had a ready smile for her husband, 
and @ growing happiness in his society. 

Taey spent the winter in Paris, and in the 
early spring came the first breath of the 
cloud which was to trouble them. Lady 
Sammerleigh had taken a great fancy to a 
certain Mra, Mason, the wife of a struggling 
‘literary man, and John, from the firat set his 
face against the intimacy. 

“I do not like Mrs. Mason,” he said, 
simply. ‘She is a scheming, worldy woman, 
nd: do not think her a fit companion for 
you ” 

“QOaly give me a reason for ~~ dislike, 
and I will give her up,” replied the young 
wife, ‘but I can’t slight the only creature 
here I have taken to jast for your caprice.”’ 

Lord Summerleigh said no more. The 
acquaintance progressed, but Mrs. Mason 
who was quick-witted soon saw she was no 
welcome guest to Alice's husband, Far 
oleverer than the young wife, she soon drew 
from her both John’s request and her own 
zefusal. 

“ Qaite right,"’ said Mra. Mason, decidedly. 
“Men would be perfect tyrants if we let 
4hem have their own way, and your husband 
is the last person in the world to have a right 
40 dictate to you, since he was a struggling 
pot till you brought him a princely for. 

une!” 

Alice flashed. 

‘“‘ John did not think of that. He is very 
geod. Iam sure he never married me for my 
eben b: things hurried 

= why were @ hurried on so?” 
demanded Mrs. Mason, who seemed very well 
énformed on the subject. ‘Why were there 
no settlements ? hy, Lord Sammerleigh 
succeeded to everything as much as though 
he had been your father’s son. Nothing 
came to you personally, except the savings 
which your poor father had invested from 
time to time in your name.” 

Alice set down the mischief-maker with 
quiet dignity; but the doubt, once suggested, 
rankled in her heart. Was it really true? 
Had John married her, not because she was & 


lonely orphan, sorely needing love and care, | ban 


bat for the sake of her money. She never 
breathed her suspicion; but she grew cold 
and formal to her husband. She moped for 
hours when he was away, ye? she refused to 
accompany him anywhere he went. She was 
stowing into a listless, sad-eyed woman. 

* Alice,” said Lord Sammerleigh, one Jane 
day, when they had been married eleven 
months, and the breach had, alas! grown 
wider. I wish you would tell me how — 
offended you? Do you know you hardly speak 
to me if you can help it, and I have not seen 
you smile for weeks?" 

“There is nothing to smile about!" 
retorted Lady Sammerleigh, “and it is you 
who are offended. You shun me whenever 
you ™ ! " 

ont on’t think I do,” he said, simply, 
mend Alice, I want to talk to you, toute 
he summer is here now, and you know we 

alwaya meant then to return to y 
I should like to go home to Castle, 





and, John—we might take Mre. Mason, her 
husband is away on business, and she would 
enjoy the change!”’ 

wane very grave had grown Lord Summer- 
igh. 


‘*My dear wife, we will go home or stay 
here as you please; but we will not take Mrs. 
Mason to Sammerleigh. She brought sorrow 
and distress to the Castle once before. She 
shall never enter it again ! " 

Alice might have resented his authority 
another time, but now her curiosity was too 
strong for her to notice it. 

‘Why, John, she has never been there in 
her life. I met her here fcr the first time!” 

‘I wish now," said the Peer, slowly. “I 
had told you the reason cf my objection when 
you first asked me, but I was afraid to pain 
you.” 

A strangely softened look came into the 
young wife's face. 

‘Will you tell me, now?" she asked, 
leisurely. 

“‘T think I had better. Can you remember 
last Jane, Alice?” 

“ Perfeotly !"” 

‘‘Lord Bammerleigh went away suddenly 
to the death bed of a friend. Soon after he 
returned to the Castle, did anyone come to 
see him on business?" 

Alice looked puzzled, then like a flash of 
lightning it came back to her. 

‘‘A lady came one afternoon and would not 
give her name. She sent in word she had come 
from Mrs. Winterleigh, and I shall never for- 

+ A father's face. He turned white as 

ea * 

“My dear Alice,” and John put one arm 
round her, “his visitor was Miss Moore. She 
had, she believed, discovered a secret in your 
father’s life. She came to threaten she would 
disclose it to the world if he did not bribe her 
to silence. Really, she was mistaken, but 
fearing even a false rumour might distarb 
your peace of mind he agreed to w her two 
hundred a-year so long as she kept the secret. 
One of the last things he ever said to me, 
Alice, was to beg that I would guard you from 
Lucy Moore as from a cruel enemy.” 

‘‘ But, John, I have never seen her.” 

‘‘ My dear, she married poor Mason a month 
after your father's death. Surely, Alice, 

ou must have noticed how well informed 

rs, Mason always affects to be as to your 
history? You must know that she is trying 
to worm herself into your confidence?” _ 

Alice turned to him with a little ory, and 
flang herself into his arma. 

“‘Bhe tried to make me think you did not 
as for me, John, and oh! I was so miser- 
able.” 

‘And I have been thinking my wife had 
shut her heart against me.” 

Bo they were reconciled. They ‘“ kissed 
again with tears,” but some strange impulse 
made Alioe open her father’s letter that night. 

It was not disobeying his wish. He had 
left her free to read it before the year was up 
if any cloud arose between her and her hus- 


She always kept the letter in her jewel. box, 
and to-night she broke the seal, feeling it 
would contain her husband's jastification. 

Tearfal, ashamed, with a look of blank 
despair on her lovely face, John found her 
later on. He guessed the truth. She had 
read the letter, and knew—why he had mar- 
ried her. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, fondly, “I never 
wished you to know this. I would have kept 
it from you at any cost, but indeed, my Alice, 
you must not grieve over it,” 

“IT am a disgrace to you!’’ she moaned. 
“T am nobody's daughter, John, and I have 
no right to the name of Sammerleigh !”’ 

‘* You have every right, aweetheart, because 
it is your husband’s, and he | it to you. 
Alice, my darling, look up and be comforted, 
It is hardly possible the truth oan ever get 
abroad, but if the whole world knew it and 
shouted abroad that you were not Lord 
Sammerleigh’s heiress I should not mind 





oo dong as I could answer, ‘No, bat she is my 
wife'’'' 

Mrz. Mason never conld understand why 
Alice lefé Paris without a word of adien to 
her, and why the invitation to the Castle 
never came, 

Lord and Lady Sammerleigh travelled 
home the day after their explanation, and in 
the September days another Alan Sammer- 
leigh came to live at the Castle and gladden 
both their hearts. 

Bat as Alice pressed her firatborn to her 
heart a mist of tears rose before her eyes as 
she remembered her father's love and thought 
with what pain and suffering he had learned 
Tae Paice or a Srcker. 


(THE END ] 





— 
— 





Tne lowest body of water on the globe iz 
the Caspian Sea. Its level has been gradually 
lowering for centuries, and now It is 85 feet 
— the level of its neighbour, the Black 

of. 

Divers in the clear waters of the tropical 
seas fiad that fish of different colours when 
frightened do not all dart in the same direction, 
bat that each different kind takes shelter in 
that portion of the sabmarine growth nearest 
in colour to shat of the fish. 

A process has recently been discovered for 
making flour of bananas: chemical experi- 
ments show that this flour contains more 
nutriment than rice, and that when eaten with 
beans, corn, or sago, it forms a very palatable 
and nourishing diet. 

Tue celebrated inventor, Thomas A. Edison. 
is a vegetarian, avoiding fiesh, fowl, and fish. 
He likes fruit of all kinds, grains, and vege- 
tables, especially those that ripen in the open 
air, He is particular about his diet, as he 
considers it has a powerful inflaence upon the 
mind and its action. 

Tue Jains, a religious sect of India, and 
who are very numerousin Bombay, worship 
five grades of life—first, trees and plants; 
second, worms: third, ants, and oreeping 
things: fourth, winged creatures; and fifth, 
all higter animals. They do not believe in 
any kind of creation, and their religion has 
no beginning and no end, 


TwENTx yeard Oyo the average Age of man 
and womankind at desth was computed at 
forty-one years. Now it is placed at forty- 
three and one-half years for man and forty- 
five and one-third years for womem, being 
un increase of two and three-fourth years in 
the average duration of human life, owing to 
improved conditions. 

Tue ancieut Finns believed that a mystic 
bird laid an egg on the lap of Vaimainon, 
who hatched it in his borom. He let it fall 
into the water and it broke, the lower por- 
tion of the shell forming the earth, the upper 
the sky the liquid white became the sun, 
and the yolk the moon, while the little frag- 
ments of broken shell were transformed into 
stars. 

On the City of Paris there are twenty. six 
engineers, including hydraulic and eleotrical. 
They are educated in engine shops on shore, 
and a certain number of them go on ships 
every year. They are all machinists, so how- 
ever the ship break down they know how to 
repair the damage. In oase the chief engi- 
neer should be disabled, any assistant could 
take his place. 

Turteves in India have hit upon a novel way 
to conceal valuables of small size, such as 
diamonds and jewellery. A heavy lead bullet 
is allowed to slide down the throat a short 
distance, and is there kept in position for 
half.an-hour ata time. In the course of a- 
year @ pouch is formed, into which articles 
not larger than an inch and a half in diameter 
may be kept for days without interfering 
with speech or breath. In the Calontta jail 
there are now twenty prisoners who have 
these peculiar throat pouches. 
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Too often left—The right path. 


Tr an active young man is very bright he 
cannot keep it dark, 


Oxe element of shrewdness is to realise that 
the man ycu are dealing with may be more 
shrewd than yourself, 

Ir is said of a great man, just dead, that he 
began life as a barefooted boy. Come to think, 
we boys all began that way. 

Waewn the devil doesn’t know what elee to do 
in the church he most generally kioks up & 
rumpus in the choir, 

A titttm boy remarked, “I like grandpa 
because he is such a gentlemanly man; he 
always tells me to help myself to sugar.” 

Miss Gray: ‘'Mr. Brown met me in the 
dark hall last night and kissed me.’’ Miss 
Caustique; “ Mistakes will happen.’’ 

Jupce: ‘*What trade do you follow?” 
Vagrant: ‘'Iama builder.” ‘' What do yon 
build?” ‘ Oastles in the air.” 

Te man who “knows it all” wouldn't be 
such a bad fellow if he only kept it to him. 

Farner: ‘'A list of your debts would make 
very intereeting reading,”’ Son: “ Possibly. 
But a little heavy, I fancy.” 

**H1s real business in life is yachting ; he 
| ree at the bar for amusement.’”’ This 

escribes a pleasant type of modern man. 

“‘Dors position affect sleep?” asked a 
medical writer. ‘It does not when the man 
holds the position of night watchman.” 

Man's happiness is raid io hang upon a 
thread that is never at hand to sew on the 
shirt-button that is always off. 2 

Tue good die young. The othera become 
‘oldest inhabitants," and lie sbont the 
weather, their age, and everything else. 

“Tas tipping system ia a darned nnis- 
ance,” as he handed a boatman ten cents for 
rescuing him from a watery graye. 

“How did you happen to adopt such a 
perilous profession ag submarine diving?” 
«In order to keep my head above water.” 

‘Go away, you horrid little beast,” said 
Ethel, pushing ido from her jap, .‘‘ What's 
she-matter 7 Di hobite you?” saked. Maude. 
“No. He’s gone ont of fashion, om 

Unctz Grorce: “ And so you go to. school 
now, Johnny? What part of the exercises do 
you like best ?”’ Johnny: ‘: The exercises we 
get at recess.” 

* How intense are the fires of love!” ejacu- 
lated the poet. ‘Yes,’’ answered the father 
of six marriageable daughters ; ‘' but they do 
take an.awfal sight.o’ coal.” 

“Tar flannel shirt you bonght for me is 
too small, Let Willie have it.’ ‘Ié's four 
sizes too large for Willie. ‘“ Well, wash it till 
it fits him.” 

Tune is no rule withont its exception. The 
Czar’s rule, for instance, has several excep: 
tions, They are not generally catied excep- 
tions, however, but Nihiliats, 

He (accepted): ‘‘ Ah, what happiness! Now 
I oan call you mine, love!" She: “Sh! You 
haven't got through with your iiterview with 
papa yet.” 

Grumpy (to Ancient Beggar): ‘ You ought 
not to be begging at your age.” Beggar: 
“Oh, bless your heart! I began when I was a 
great many years younger.” 

A scHOOL- TEACHER asked an Irish boy to 
describe an island. ‘‘Sure, ma’am,” said 
Pat, ‘it is a place you can’t lave widout a 
boat.” 

Member or THE Scoot Boarp (visiting at 
the schoo)): ‘‘Well, Johnny, with what 
branch of knowledge are you most familiar?" 
Johnny: ‘That one, sir,” (pointing to « 
Sony? and pliable ash sfick on the teacher's 

eek), 


Tr everybody improved the minutes with 
the zeal that a hen puts into her work while 
making a surreptitious five-minute call in a 
flower garden, what a world this would bs! 


Erzet (to her brother who has jast been 
whipped): “Don't mind, Tommy, don’t 
mind."’ Brother (between his tears): ‘*That's 
just what P-was licked for, not’minding.” 


Suita: “I saw you pitting in the arbour 
the other night with your Dulcines. Did you 
get her consent?” Jones: ‘' No, rheumatism 
ig all I got.” “ Well, ain't that enough ?”’ 

Miss. Epitn (at the dog show): ‘‘ Papa is 
here somewhere,’ Jack (slightly deaf and 
misunderstanding): “Ah? What are his 
chances for a prize?"’ 

‘I was badly bitten by mosquitoes in every 
country in Europe except Belgium.” ‘' Have 
they none thers?"’ ‘I don’é know; I didn't 
go there.” 

Youne Hovssxesren: “ Bridget, haven't you 
that chicken dressed yet?” Bridget: “ Sure, 
mum, I’m afther havin’ a gud fit on the 
pants; but the divil floy away wid the cont.” 

Frep: “I had « fall last night which ren- 
dered me unconscious for several hours.’ 
Ed: “You don’t mean it! Where did you 
fall?” Fred; “I fell asleep.” 

‘Ts your husband a religious'‘man?"’ ‘I’m 
not quite certain, When I hear him speak in 
the prayer-meeting I think he is; when I 
hear him speak at home I think he isn’t.” 

Tur Chinese have a saying that is at once 
amusing and sarcastic. Referring to the 
small feet of the Chinese women they say : 
‘* What the women have lost in their fest they 
have added to their tongues.” 

Frrst Anaronist: ‘‘ Here, you have two 
bottles of whisky. You should divide,” 
Second Anarchiat: ‘' Yes, that’s our prin- 
ciple, but until it triamphs I'll look after the 
whisky.” 

“T BELIEVE you are & carpenter?” she said 
to the new boarder. “I am,” he replied, 
meekly. ‘* Well;'* she continued, “ then ‘I 
suppose you can be truzted to plank down your 
board money.” 

THE patent medicine. almanacker who pub- 
lishes on one page & recipe for making lobster 
soup with milk, and on the opposite page an 
advertisement of his ‘unrivaled cure for 
dyspepsia, understands his business. 

Munas : “Doctor, it I bm $0 lose my 
mind do a a de aware of it 
cm gee: oleas he on wonld not, 
And very likely none of your acquaintances 
would notice it, sither.” 

At a christening, while the minister wag 
giving the certificate, he happened to. say. 
‘Let me see, this is the 30th.” “The 
thirtieth |" exclaimed the indignant mother, 
“ indeed, it’s only the eleventh,” 

Grunooty; “Rheumatism again?” Hos. 
tetter McGinnis: ‘! Yes, and complicated with 
gtippe. The thought.that I might not.live to 
enjoy it is the only. thing that-keeps me from 
committing suicide,” 

‘““Now we will suppose that one ocab- 
driver goes eight miles:an hour, and: that 
another one who can go only six miles an hour 
has three hours the start of him. . Where will 
they meet?’’ “ At the public-house.” 
Onator: ‘' Where‘else will you find in one 
spot such products*as marble, iron, clay, 
chalk, copper, lead, slate glucose, fruits of all 
kinds, hemp, flax, and all manner of grains?’ 
Man in the audience; ‘' In my boy’s pooket.” 
‘I rHovGHT you were going to have a 
cupola on your house?” “I have.” ‘ Where 
is it?" ‘Inthe cellar. It looked so bad on 
oe roof I took it off and made a coal bin of 
i Nas 


Pa (crustily): ‘ What on earth waa the row 
you and your caller were making last night? 
I couldn't get to sleep for. the life of me.” 
“We big trying a new yalse, dear.” ‘ And 





Forsy: ‘' Dear Misa Rosebud, will yon be 
my widow?” Miss Rosebud (indignant}y) ; 
“Sir-r-rh!’’ Fassy: ‘ O, ah—please exonee 
my nervousness; I wighed to offer you the 
previous thing. Won't you—ah—give me a 
chance to be your widower ?” 

“T am writing an article," he said, “on 
authors, showing. their differen’ methods of 
composition, You.can help me, I think, For 
instance, how.do you. compose yourself?” 
‘Go to bed and go to sleep,” replied she cele. 
brated writer. 

Mr, Pincurmyny: ‘I+ worked sand slaved 
many a long year for my money, only to find 
at last wealth does not bring happiness.’ 
Mr. Slimpuree: “ Doesn’t i8?” Mr. Pinch. 
peniy: “ No.’ I can't spend a shilling with. 
out putting money into some one else's 
pocket.” 

Port (to his practical friend); ‘Is there 
anything more beautifal than to see those 
magnificent swans float upon the lake’s eilver 
surface ? How I would love to be like them!" 
‘What! Go arotind on one’s stomach on 
that cold water al! the day! Not for me, 
thank you.” 

Moraer (sternly): ‘‘ Why did you tell that 
lie to the. teacher?” Johnny: “To save 
somebody from punishment.” Mother (molli- 
fied): ‘' I knew there must be some extenuat. 
ing circumstances. Who was it you wished 
verbs from punishment?” Johnny: ‘' My. 
self,” 

“Tas Orv. Mitt Dam" is the name of an 
Englich melodrama which was taken threugh 
the provinces recently. The posters were ac 
large that each sheet contained but one word 
of the title. The manager started ont one 
morning to see how the town-posters looked, 
and was horrified to discover that the posters 
had no regard for sequence. In ons place he 
read, ‘The dam.old mill,” and in another 
‘‘Dam the od mill," 

An old Crimean veteran had a four-year. 
old boy who never tired of war stories, ‘The 
story is # little rough on me,” the eld gentle- 
man used to observe, ‘‘but if you.know a 
child, you know’ that he wants.a plentiful 
sprinkling of I's, and nothing toldin,the third 
person. So I kept on ag he, demanded, till 
one day he looked up into my face and said: 
‘ Father, couldn't you get any one to/help you 
beat the Russians ?’”’ 

Srrictty Brsinzss.—Old Gent: “I under. 
stand—in fact, I know—that you and my 
daughter “are adging very» rapidlys4oward 
matrimony. Penniless Suitor: It is true, 
sir ; and although I amobliged to confess that 
it will have fo be aicase of love in a cottage, I 
”  Baymo more. “Love inia esttage 
is the tiue ideal of: happiness. You have my 
consent——" ‘Ob, thank you!”  ‘“ Preo- 
wided you can showme she deed for the cot- 
tage. Good-day.” 

re fellow had seen everything had got 2 
chip off everything and-had' some memento of 
everything. He dropped into a litle knot of 
artists, who Were discussing Bohemian life in 
many places. Ad the travellers came’in one 
of'them was sayitg, “Ah; that isthe place 
where they made ‘the welkin ring.” ‘ What 
place aré you talking" about?” asked the 
traveller. ‘' We’ were talking of Bohemia.” 
“Qh, yes; Bohemia. Ii know. ‘I’ve'been 
there, I've been there. I've ‘got one of 
them.” ‘One of what?” ‘One of them 
welkin rings—and it's a beauty.” 

‘ Recrnatp,'’ exclaimed an up-town bride of 
¢wo months, as she returned from a shopping 
tour, ‘I saw the loveliest. diamond necklace 
imaginable to-day ; and eo cheap, too; it can 
be bought for a mere song.’ Then she paused 
to hear what remark Reginald would make. 
“My darling,” quoth be, “you.know how 
gladly I would grant you every wish; but I 
grieve to say that.in this case I am unable to 
dogo. Nature has not endowed me with the 
power of producing vocal melody. ‘[conid not 








I sbould think you fonnd it guilty, and were 
inflicting the higbeet punighimeegt 1 ' 


sing, though I should be promised a folitaire 
for.svery note,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen owns over forty pet dogs, and 
twelve cats. 


THERE are no fewer than thirty-nine shades 
of brown in the dress fabrics of to-day. 


Tar German Emperor will dine and sleep 
at Hatfield on the Sunday after the Royal 
marris ge. 


A prrrumME lamp which burns cologne, and 
spreads & delightful scent about the room, is 
the latest household novelty. 

Tue Dake,and Dachess of Fife will go to 
a Mase eae yo -_ oe 
likes New Mar ge, and the air thoroughly 
svits Her Royal Highness, 

Bares carry nosegays much gmaller than 
those used: last, year, and conoegal the stalks 
in # ‘valuable lace: bandkerchief, the four 
cornérs 6f which fall over the hand, 

Tus latest Jace out is the Marie Amélie, 
and is of & hight coffee-yellow tint, embroidored, 
or, rather: woven,—as it is an imitation lace 
—with white. It wag was very popular 
during the reign of Louie Philippe, and, in 
conséqhende, has been christened by the 
name of, la bonne reine hourgeoise, ‘' Marie 
Amélie.” 

Litttz Wilhelmina, the child.Qaeen of 
Holland, is the richest heiress in the world. 
Her attendants and instructors make every 
poseible effort to. preserve her childish sim- 
plicity. She is very intelligent for a child of 
her years, and already speaks four languages 
with fluency, 

Tre. waltz had its beginning in Germany, 
and thence was taken to France, shortly after 
which it was introduced into England. Hun. 
gary was the birthplace of the galopade or 
galop, and from Poland came the stately 
polonaise or polacea and mazourka. 

Tu honour conferred upon Mrs. Grimwood 
has.mes. with universal approval. The dias- 
tinction of the Royal Red Oross is but a due 
recognition of*her-devotion to the wounded 
during the attack at Mattel “white bhets 
were bursting and shols flying. When the 
soldiers wets teudy toteave she was the last 
in the hospital, and her.w arm.did not 
keep her ‘from’ tending those -who needed 
her ministrationg; °°’ ; 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND. copies of a single 

photograph were the. most ever printed. It 
ae shoteatn bts _ ~— bas bad a Sones 
.) ts) ing the Queen more than any 
other Ter , and hs ie) known’ as the 
‘grand old man.of phetography.’’' The photo- 
graph nted the Pripoess of Wales giving 
her little daughter, whois now the “Duchess 
of Fife,.= pi bak, 
_ Tue lates? captice among people of fashion 
is incense in the drawing room, and as you 
enter and_perceive.s faint spicy, fragrant 
odour, look» around’ for’ some odd swinging 
vessel, and’ know that ‘it is an inoense. 
burner and. the perfumed air is charged from 
its depths, ~Most of the incenze used in 
drawing-tooms’ js the Ohinete sort, which 
comes in sticks. Some honsekeepers, how- 
ever, affeot:-the. Algerian, the real. churchy 
sort, and one’ almost looks,-on catching its 
altar flayour, for robed acolytes and chanting 
Priests, 

Two Royal literary ladies have exchanged 
courtesies in the shape of luxurious editions 
of their own works, Onr Queen has gent 
to the Queen of Roumania, splendidly bound, 
copies of the two volutes of Her Majesty's 
“Highland JournaJ," and of Sir Theodore 
Martin's ‘Life of the Prince Consort,” 
88 a souvenir of Queen “Elizabeth's visi 
to Balmoral, The Queen of Roumania 
has sent to our Sovereign a volume of 
her own poema written on vellum, each 


Page exquisitely illuminated. Carmen Sylvia | ten:minutes 
intends, thi 


it ia ssid, .t0. revisit “Sootland this 


autumn, 


STATISTICS. 


Four men emigrate to three women. 

_ Ascrentist says the average London cloud 
is 3,000 feet thick, 

_To make one pound of honey the bees must 
visit from ninety thousand to two hundred 
thousand flowers. 

Tr is said that between 60,000,000,000 and 
100,000,000 000 codfishes are taken from the 
sea around the shores of Newfoundland every 
year. Bot even that quantity seems small 
when we consider that a single cod yields 
something like 3 500,000 eggs each year, and 
that over,.8,000,000,000 eggs have been found 
in the roe of a single cod. 





GEMS. 


p Beurnve that story false which ought to be 
rue, 

Anozr is like rain, it breaks itself upon that 
on which i falls. 

TrotH is as. impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam. ‘ 

Some people can see the rip in other folks’ 
clothes, but not the tear in their own, 

Tuer is this differences between happiness 
and wisdom, that he that thinks himself the 
happiest man is really so, but he that thinks 
— the wisest, is generally the greatest 

ool, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue skin of a boiled egg is the best remedy 
for a boil. Carefully peel it, wet, and apply to 
the boil; it draws out the matter and relieves 
soreness. 

Grass jars of & emall size, or large tumblers, 
are better for preserves than china, for should 
pow: J not keep well it can be detected immedi- 
ately. . 

Rottzp Trrez,—Roll up a thin piece of 
dressed tripa: sighflyp pierce. & small wooden 
skewer through the roll, a of an inch 
from one end, and out off a slice half’an inch’ 
thick, which, fixed by the skewer, looks like a 
tiny wheel. Prepare about twenty-four or 
more of these wheels, and brush them over 
with yolk of egg, mash with savoury bread 
crumbs; fry & a tets brows, and serve very 
hot, with blanched parsley ; squeeze over each 
wheel a little lemon juice, 

Rice, to Bort,—To boil rice dry and light 

for curry, or even to use with jam, requires a 
little care, Wash half a pound of rice well, 
and put it into a good quantity of boiling 
water with a little salt. Let it boil for quarter 
bof an hour, drain it; pour ‘some cold water 
overt if, drain again. Return it to the sauce. 
pan ; pus the lid closely on, and let it steam 
on a slow fire for quarter of an hour. . It will 
be found dry and light. . Patna rice is bestand 
is cheapest. 

MAcaroxt with Tomato.—This is an excel- 
lent and most nutritious dish, as the tomatoes 
help to make the other ingredients in the dish, 
Quarter pound macaroni, one and half. break- 
fast cups of weak stock, one tomato or half 
teaonp tinned tomato, two tablespoons grated 
cheese, one tea ful corn flour, one large 
teaspoon butter, pepper, and salt, Break th 
macaroni in short. pieces, and wash it well. 

‘Patit in s- saucepan with the stock: boiling, 
and let it boil il quite tender, then add #0'it 





the cheese br ¢ e- os ty 
butter, corn ‘flour, an 0 into a sm 
ucepan, add a. seacup of , and boil for 
ea 7a al Abe» deta 
and “the “macaroni.” Mix we 
together, make quité hot, and serve, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Scssex is the most thickly wooded English 
county. 

Mecninics head the list ax inventors, then 
come clergymen, 

Nearty double the energy is required to 
pedal a tricyole than a bicycle. 

ADSTAINERS a8 & Fule eat much more aclid 
food than non-abstainers. 

Tx the village of colwick, near Nottiagham, 
there is no drink gold in any shape or form. 

A porn that writes letters on a slate isa re- 
cent invention of a machinist in Nuremberg, 
Germany. 

A Vienna doctor says shat diphtheria is 
three times as prevalent amongst smokers as 
non-smokers, 

EcENT FABMING promises to be a very protit- 
able indastry in Victoria, Already ecent 
farms are springing up, and the day may not 
be distant when attar of roses or the like may 
come to us from “Britain of the Sonthern 
Cross.” 

Now that the quai! is nearly extinct in Ire- 
land it is interesting to learn‘from an old trea. 
tise published by an Englishman in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign that a dozen quails could 
then be bought for threepence—a dozen wood- 
cocks for fivepence. 

Neary everybody in New Orleans seems to 
relish what is called ‘ an oyster loaf,’’ Thia 
toothsome combination is a ten-cent double- 
pointed loaf of white-bread. It is split down 
one side, and then a part of its eofter interior 
is taken out and all the rest is toasted. After 
that # dozen fried oysters are put in the loaf, 
and it is closed, and has a wedge of toasted 
bread fitted into its open end. 


Tux dragon fly can outstrip the swallow, It 
can fly backward and sidelong, to right cr left, 
as well as forward, and oan alter its course cn 
the instant without turning. It makes 28 
beats per second with its wings, while the bee 
makes 190 and the horse. fly 300. The swiftest 
racehoree can double the rate of the salmon. 
So that inset, bird, quadruped and fish would 
ba.the:order according to: velocity of move- 
ménty 7 wou FO HOY i seta avs 

A sun snd moon dial to be carried in the 
peokét cimés ney ovr watch. The Chinceo 
hhad this-long b they were made in Paris, 
The celestial Gial consists of two pieces of 
wood; hinged together at oneend. The lower 
Piece contains a compass set into a dial 
divided into twelve spaces. ‘Tho upper piece, 
when raised, atretohes a string which throws 
& Shadow on & dial and shows the time, if the 
affair ig: held in a due northline, The moon 
dial on the lid must be’ pet to the day of the 
month; then a needle shrows a shadow on the 


‘dial. 


WE read that'a Frenchman has mannfac- 
tured a kind of biscuit’ containing all the 
ingredients necessary to support human life. 
‘Portable food tablets,” I nnderstand is the 
name of the new product. Armed with this 
compact and convenient form of victuals, 
equally good, be it remembered, for breakfast, 


luncheon, dinner) ‘éupper, or any hybrid meal, . 


one can set off on long, exonrsions with a 
security which he never hadbefore, A young 
fellow with ‘a, pair of stout lege under him 
would be able to spend whole days in travers- 
‘jogthe Killa, for example, without being com- 
pelled to seek..an. indigestible..meal in some 
low-lying tavern: Itis notorious'that people 
out driving in the.country.-always haye to 
turn around at the most interesting point and 
go home for an early dinner. “Ihe ‘‘focd 
tablets" will change that. Every well- 
appointed rural yebicle Will hereafter contain 
a amaltl tin. box of. 4bis new. hamen provender, 
which—together with a<few oats for the 
horses—+wilk annihilate, time. and.space, and 





wie pf the clock ftom midday 
‘paornipg, 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Ospaay.—Your best plan will be to adverthe. 

Namo —Lichfield is a county in itself. 

Apva.—Sisters and half-alsters share alike In case of 
intestacy. 


Oaruopocta.—The Chicago Exhibition will be opened 
about May, 1892. 

An Inate Spouse —A husband may leave his property 
away from his wife. , 

A CrtT1zEN.—Liverpool is considerably larger than the 
Ulty of London proper. 


DasRect.—The “h” in Thames is silent; the local 
pronounciation is Tema, 


Micawser.—They cannot recover ff you have not 
acknowledged the debt for six years. 

8. E.—The right bank of a river is always the one on a 
Person's right band as he descends the river. 

Putt —If you are a big, strong fellow may be 
taken as an ordinary seaman without Ravine engesimen. 
Worarep Motner.—A master cannot o' 
do>r apprentice to go from home and live 

town. 
INTERESTED —I¢ takes about three seconds for a 
na go from one end of the Atlantic cable to the 
er. 


an ont- 
another 


Joz.—As long as you do not deposit in a savings bank 
you c.a put your money into as many other banks as 
you please, 

mm nS duck gets its Leg hye its 
black, or slate colour. _— 

Nervous Annte.—Oancer is really an inherited, rarely 
an induced disease. There je no danger of 
from clothes in the manner you suggest. 


Wants To Know.—A yearly tenancy would be assumed 
fm absence of agreement to the contrary. Give six 
months’ notice for Jane, 1892. 


Workman. — Prince Albert followed the German 
method of giving all his sons trades. The Prince of 
Wales is, we a compositor, or printer. 


Beryi.—If you were married in the name by which 
you were commonly known, and with no intent to 
decetve, you are quite safe. 


Tae Hart — London has been an administrative 
county since 1855, including seven-elghts of Middlesex, 
two-thirds of Sarrey, and one-third of Kent. 


in three syilables, 
h Helena is some- 
times accented on the second sy 

An Ocp Reaprer.—The quotation should be: “‘ He 
that complies against his will Is of his own opinion 
still.” From Butler's “ Hudibras,” Canto fii, line 547. 


Jcus(Lex.—There are people who are willing to pay 
something extra for an 1887 coin, but of course they 
might as well not exist if you do not know where they 
are to be found. 


CasercL Omartir —Bay your annuity from tho post 
=. pe tye oe. 
and you phiet stating 
terms on which annulties alodidutlie, 

Dick.—Your father being Scotch, you are 
Scotchman, though born in England. Would you have 
considered yourself a Chinaman if 
~ Japanese if born in Yokohama? 


1 


wait until the will is proved. 


pate geod ea we gt pe. AO 
rth, edu rat 
locality. We cannot name any “two. places in the 
British Isles where they speak the best English.” 


Tu Coronet —No, You must a list of what you 
have lost to the police, di the articles, 
leaving the offictals to search the offices, calling you in 

consider it necessary. 


to Identify things If they 

Acice.—The Pilgrim Fathers were those Puritans 
who left England in consequence of religious trouble 
and tock refuge in H most of them subsequently 


golng to the New World in the Mayflower 


Everanv.—If the was left to your wife 
absolutely and ehe left no it comes to you. If she 
had only a life interest in it, what becomes of it now 
will depend on her grandfather's will. 


Amatrvur.—Gilding is a very delicate art, quite be- 
yous the power of ay to — : ald 
with any success, a bottle udson’s 
paint and follow directions with that. 


Li —In public baths the bathers all plunge together 
in one big pond; they undress in boxes open to the 
pond, but divided from each other by partitions. There 
are, however, private baths at small extra cost. 


Aw Usnarry Grt.—A young woman Is legally under 
parental control until she is twenty-one; but we know 
of no way in which a girl of nineteen, able to earn her 
own living, may be compelled to return home. 

J. B.—The Board cannot exhume a body without 
the permission of a of Btate. They will, no 
doubt, arrange a transfer ground with the other 
party. Write to the clerk to the Board on the subject. 


E 





Epita —1 Li'lifan, from the Scotch, means pure 248 ! 
lily. Anne, Greek, grave. 2, We do not attempt 
character-reading either from handwritfng cr phote- 
graphs. Wo thank you for your kind apprectation of 
our paper. 


Ayxiovs Dick.—Quite good, if you cannot see your 
way to giving her a parasol or sunshade, which would 
be much more acceptable, or even gloves. The fact is, 
+t cetaaatiaes wrong with an ornamental or useful 


Jzm —The training of dogs for the circus is a matter 
of special genius in the trainer. It is not learnt out of 
any book, and the man who possesses the knack of it 
does not ‘give his method away” by writing it down 
for others to copy. 


Apsrrez.—Samuel Langborne Olemens, who writes 
as Mark Twain, was born at 


—- 1835, and learned the prin p ; = 
C) @ political appointment under 
brother, and then his career. 


In Dovst —We are not aware of any poem or verse of 
Barns’s in which flowers that 8 ee 
ones out of season at the time, were bed. Burns 
was a natural-born, if not a scientific, florist, and could 
hardly err in describing his favourites. 


In Trovsie —If a postal order has gone amissing, 
and if you have not the number, you have little chance 


of recovering it ; but you must pp epee habits 


If so, apply to the office where it was made 
see If It is There is no postal order above 20s. 


E 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
The following poom was suggested to the author on 
seeing her aged mother’s wrinkled and worn hands 
lying fn her lap, as she sat by her side :— 


When mine were at their play. 


Such beautifal, beautiful hands | 
They are growing feeble now, 

And time and toil have left their mark 
On hand, and heart, and brow. 
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cantharides, -drachm each oil of 
lavendar and oil of rosemary in y pobnangye dy Kh. 
Cologne. Rub into roots of hair. course, we do not 


Wales, would be next in succession. 


Epoar Dowxtor.—You cannot send a man to goal 
debt. If he is ordered to pay by the county court 
judge, and having the ability he refuses to do so, he 
can be commit for contempt. The creditor must 
then act under directions of the Court. 


Inpianant.—Except we knew something more about 
the case we are not really qualified to advise you 
regarding it. It is certainly actionable for one to call 
another a thief deliberately, but if it is done in course 
of an angry colloquy less importance attaches to it. 








Bex.—Lori Wolscloy is not in any way connected 
with the late Duke of Wellinzton, ~tose fam‘ly name 
was W-llesley, not Wolacley. The omy thing taey had 
in common wes an Irish nativity. 

Lzrstrz —Your wife paying the rent, or taking tho 
house in her own name, is no proof the contents are 
not her husband's. If they are the wife’s separate 
property it would be well to have some legal evidence 
of the fact, 


Onz 1x Trousie —A man can give away on his death. 


bed every penny die a » leavin; 

nothing for either or others to : 

except there are witnesses to his gift may 
y dispute their genuineness. 


Braganzs, eldest son of 
the succeeded to the throne with the title of 
Carlos I. He was married about four-and-a-half years 
ago to Amalie, the daughter of the Count of Paris. 


eer . With 
ne Suhactiery yometes ——. = 


; 


the 
the Jews are 


Pharaoh 

exceptions. The title denoted that the king was 
emblem of the god of light, and derived 

directly from heaven. 


Ef 


ranks. It is not in itself worth 

distinction snd honour is so 

msn going who would not 
decorations for ft. 


ALWYNNE.—To remove freckles and sunburn, 
ounce of lemon juice, quarter of a drachm of powdered 
and Gradhen of 


E 
B 


then rub on the face 

termi at night before retiring lett ay fend 

bu' ‘dry on,” sn’ 

wash t te tenn course, no remedy is 

effectual without care taken to shield the faco 
from sun. ; 

Po a physician, who has given much 


awe Ly. (6 ounces) tea or coffee, 
° nces) of bread ; butter, 
aets SS canner ieieien ) of ba ye 


one egg or 1} ounce 
fish, 7 ounces; green vegetables, such as spinach, cab- 
’ rg such . hes ; 
cry 


macaroni, etc., 8} ounce, or these be omitted, 


a corresponding amount of green bles substituted ; 
salad, with plain dressing, 1 ounce; fruit, 3} ounces; 
water sparingly. Supper or wo eggs or 
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